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PREFACE. 


In concluding our fourth volume, we hoped to be able to announce to our patrons 
an increase in the size, and still greater increase in the interest of the HisroricaL 
Macazine. The present season, however, admonishes the prudent not to undertake 
any new or extended enterprise; and we merely state here our wish and intention 
to do so at the earliest possible moment, and to introduce, as a new feature in the 
Magazine, authentic portraits, and historical views or maps. 

The present volume has, we trust, been a satisfactory one to all; at least, we 
have met, neither from the press nor individual subscribers, any complaint of its not 
meeting their wishes and expectations. The Diary kept at Newport, during the 
British occupation; the extremely valuable papers embodying the Hon. H. C. Mur- 
phy’s researches at Leyden; the Documents relating to the States of Spanish origin, 
for which we are indebted to Buckingham Smith, Esq.; the Reminiscences of Dr. 
Buchanan; Habersham’s Journal, and the other Revolutionary documents, from the 
papers of the Hon. George Bancroft; the Journal of the Siege of Quebec, with the 
papers specially prepared or supplied from their historic collections by our numerous 
and able contributors, render it certainly a valuable addition to collections of Ameri- 
can History. 

The interest in historical matters is daily gaining strength: new Societies are 
springing into existence, older ones are reviving their sometimes dormant energies, 


and by their meetings and publications stimulate, while they feed this interest. Already 
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several States, besides doing much to describe the natural features of the land in 


which we live, have issued their early records, or the Documents of their Colonial 


History, in a manner worthy of great nations; and one State has, by authorizing 


each town to publish its history, given an additional impetus to our local history. 


In this state of the public mind, we shall endeavor not to be inferior, and hope 
to excel. 


December 1, 1860. 
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General Department. 


NEWPORT IN THE HANDS OF 
THE BRITISH. 


A DIARY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


June 7, 1777. This Morning, Mr. Joseph Til- 
linghust, Joseph Gardner, John Arnold, and 
Higgins Landers was committed to the Provost, 
on suspicion. Likewise, P. Rogers, of New 
London, who has lately served them as pilot, 
was committed. 

8. Last night, four men came on the island. 

9. Mr. Sherman Clarke was committed to the 
Provost for speaking in favor of America. Last 
night a cartel sloop arrived from Providence. 
This afternoon, Mr. Gyles Barney was committed 
to the Provost. 

10. Last night 100 provincials landed at com- 
mon fence point, and drove back the Regulars, 
killed 4 men, and wounded another. Reported 
that some soldiers deserted to the provincials. 

11. This day sailed the Unicorn on a cruise. 

12. Arrived two frigates; the Cypress from 
a cruise, and the Rose from York, with a flag on 
her foremast. 

18. Last night a man was beat by the Hes- 
sians. It is now dangerous to walk the streets 
after dark. Proclamations are put up through- 
out the town, laying great restraints on the fish- 
ermen; they have hauled up their boats. 

14, This morning a frigate passed the harbor, 
and went up the river; the King-fisher of York. 

15. The inhabitants continue to receivé insults 
from the Hessians quartered in town. 

16. Arrived a prize schooner laden with 1200 
barrels of flour, &c., taken by the Unicorn from 
Baltimore. This evening a number of cannon 
was fired up the river from the ships for a false 
alarm. 

Wednesday 17. Arrived a frigate with several 
transports from New York, with about 400 
soldiers, the grenadiers and Light infantry of the 
22 regiment and a few Hessian recruits. Sailed 
this afternoon a transport for England. 





June 18. Last night a cannonading was heard 
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up the river, supposed to be the American frigate 


going out. This morning two frigates sailed 
round the island and returned this afternoon. 

19. This morning a provincial privateer sloop 
went out the east passage notwithstanding a 
heavy firing from the men of war and forts. 
Landed this morning a few recruits that arrived 
on the 17 from York. 

21. Arrived a.Cartel from Providence. 

20. A Hessian soldier that was sentenced to 
be whipped drowned himself’ in a pond near the 
beach. He was taken up and dismembered as a 
public example. 

24, Tuesday. Advertisements was put up 
throughout the town stating the price of provi- 
sions. 

25. A duel was fought between a Hessian offi- 
cer and a ship officer. Mr. Wm. Carter and one 
Averel committed to the Provost suspected of 
going off the island. Arrived a prize schooner 
from Boston taken by the Unicorn with a few 
hogsheads of rum on board. 

27. They frightened a woman into fits by run- 
ning a dog through in the house. 

29. Seven negro men deserted from Stoning- 
ton and came on the island. This evening two 
prisoners belonging to the prizes went off the 
island by the Chatham. 

30. A schooner’s boat was taken at Seconnet 
passage, laden with rum, salt, &e. 

June 30. Reported that 22 English soldiers 
were killed and 11 carried off prisoners by the 
provincials. 

July 2. This evening arrived a Flag from Pro- 
vidence with a number of women on board, be- 
longing to the town. Reported that there has 
lately been an action in the Jerseys, to the disad- 
vantage of the King’s troops. 

July 4, Friday. A continual firing of cannon 
was heard up the river supposed to be in honor 
of the Declaration of Independence. Reported 
that 8 men was killed on board the Galley 
from ‘a Fort at Bristol. 

July 5. A woman, Mrs. Squires was commit- 
ted to the Provost for wishing the provincials to 
come to the island, but released the same day. 
This afternoon the Unicorn from a cruise, with 
two Prizes, a small Privateer with 4 cannon and 
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28 men commanded by one Palmer, taken off 
Nantucket Shoals, the other a Sloop from St. 
“ie bound to Connecticut, ballasted with 

t. 

6. A Sloop arrived of L. Island with small 
pox on board. Reported that Gen. Washington 
has taken 7,000 of the enemy, with all their bag- 
gage. 

7. Last night came on the Island two Quaker 
preachers who held a meeting this day. This 
morning sailed the Unicorn on a cruise, the same 
night a number of negroes went off the Island. 

8. This morning Messrs. Joseph Tillinghust 
and Joseph Gardner was set at liberty. This 
afternoon a Cartel sloop and schooner arrived 
from Boston and Dartmouth, with prisoners. 

9. This afternoon Capt. Job Easton was com- 
mitted to the Provost. 

10. This day Capt. Job Easten and John 
Arnold was set at liberty. 

11. Thursday. Last night came on the west 
side of the island, supposed to be about 10 men 
of the Provincials, marched up to Mr. John 
Irving’s house, without the least opposition, car- 
ried off Major Gen. Prescott, his aide-de-camp 
Mr. Barfington, the sentry and what others is 
not known. Immediately on intelligence that 
the Gen. was carried off, the drums beat to arms 
the Dragoons scoured the shore, but the bird 
was flown. The town appears in the utmost 


confusion at the loss of the Gen., confusion ap- 
pears in every face, even the greatest friends to 
Jiberty are obligated to show some marks of sor- 
row at the loss of such an accomplished general ; 
but the sun appears very bright through the 


clouds that hangs on the brow. Mr. John Miller 
carried to the Provost this afternoon, for too 
publicly expressing his joy at our relief. 

12. This day sailed a sloop with an express 
for New York, likewise sailed a schooner as a 
flag for Providence, on board was Major Barry. 

13. Returned this afternoon. Reported that 
Ticonderoga is taken by the King’s troops. 

14. Last night an alarm at Portsmouth. 

15. This morning a cartell arrived from New 
London with prisoners. The sole command of 
the town is invested in Major Barry, formerly 
town Major. He abuses the inhabitants, friends 
to Liberty in a most shocking manner, not suf- 
fering them to talk in the streets, struck Mr. 
Fairchild for not taking off his hat to a gentle- 
man, as he styled himself. This afternoon Capt. 
Charles Moore was put under arrest by the said 
Barry. 

July 17. This morning Capts. Kenna, Clarke, 
Higgins and Sandess were released from the 
Provost. At 5 o’clock this afternoon arrived a 
sloop from Newyork, she brings account of Gen. 
Clinton’s arrival at York, about 8 days past with 


troops. 


(January, 


A cartell sloop with prisoners, Capt. 
John Freebody and others. 

19. Arrived the Privateer from Newyork 
that carried the Express of the General being 
taken. The accounts of Gen. Clinton are with- 
out foundation. Two fishermen, Mr. John 
Gears and Irish were committed to the Provost. 

Monday, July 22. This morning arrived the 
sloop Swan with Major General Pigot from New 
York, to supercede General Prescott, now a pri- 
soner, likewise a Hessian General. At 10 o’clock 
they landed at the Long wharf, saluted by the 
cannon of the ships and forts and escorted by the 
officers of the army to the house of occupied 
by General Clinton. At 1 o'clock this afternoon 
commodore Sir Peter Parker hoisted his flag on 
board the Chatham, being promoted to a rear 
admiral of the Blue, in consequence of which 
there was a grand entertainment on board the 
Chatham; saluted by all the men of war in the 
river. 

23. Jonathan Laton and Frank Boston came 
on the Island. 

24. Mr. Robert Lillibridge was committed to 
the Provost, suspected of being concerned in a 
Privateer. Mr. John Miller released the second 
time. This evening the Unicorn returned from 
a crvise with a prize sloop from Dartmouth 
bound to laden with lumber and tobacco. 
Reported that Gen. Howe with his army has 
landed at New London. Reported that the 
Lieutenant of the Frigate and a midship- 
man that were gunning on the 27th on the island 
of Prudence were made prisoners by the Pro- 
vincials. 

28. The Engineers were employed in megsur- 
ing the ground on the west and south part of the 
town. 

29. Sailed this afternoon 4 light Transports 
for England and mounting 20 guns. 

80. Arrived a Tender from New York, sho 
brings accounts that the fleet is not yet sailed. 

81. This morning at 10 o’clock sailed a Flagg 
for Providence having on board 130 women and 
children belonging to the town, their trunks 
were all searched and some things taken from 
them, such as tea, pins, linen and men’s clothes 
by the Provost Marshal and Hessian town ser- 
geant. 

Friday, Aug. 1. Capt. Charles Moore released. 
This afternoon a Cartel sloop arrived from Con- 
necticut with a number of prisoners taken on 
their passage to Long Island. Sailed this even- 
ing the Unicorn on a cruise. 

8. At 4 o’clock this morning we were alarmed 
at the firing of cannon which proved to be on 
the Narraganset shore, at the Renown of 50 
guns, which obliged her to remove her station. 
At 5 o’clock the same morning, a party of Pro- 
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vincials landed on Dutch Island and carried [off] 
30 sheep and thence proceeded to Connecticut 
where they took a Hessian Guard with one of 
the inhabitants and carried them off. At 3 
o'clock arrived 2 letters of mark sloop and 
schooner by the Unicorn of Seconnet. These 
men al] escaped in the boat said to be command- 
ed by one Toman. The same ship chased a 
Privateer ashore and burned her. Mr. Latham 
Thurston committed to the Provost, said to be 
concerned in the Lady Washington Privateer. 

4. Mr. Billings Coggeshall committed to the 
Provost, said to be concerned in the same Priva- 
teer. 

5. Last night about 1300 of the Light Infantry 
and Grenadiers and a detachment of the 20th 
Regiment commanded by Col. —— landed at 
Boston neck at Narraganset with intention to 
get stock, but being warmly opposed by the 


Provincials, was obliged to retreat without ef- | 


fecting any thing except taking 4 prisoners, one 
of whom an old man was treated very ill by the 
Hessians. 


saw a large Fleet of ships, supposed to be Gen. 
Howe with troops bound to Boston. 

0. Arrived the Cerberus Frigate from a cruise. 

9. Arrived two Letters of Marque, ship from 
Halifax, with dry goods and Provisions, by 
whom we have account of Commodore Manly 
being taken by the Rainbow of 60 guns. That 
the Flora Frigate retook the Fox frigate and car- 
ried into Halifax. 

12. This morning arrived here the Flora with 
two prizes, a brig and a ship, the ship bound to 
France with a number of on board. In the 
afternoon arrived three Frigates, the Juno, the 
Ambuseade, and - ‘ 


August 14, This afternoon the frigate that ar- | 


rived yesterday fired a salute, she being on a 
cruise when the Admiral hoisted his tlag. 

16 This day arrived a Cartel from Bedford 
with prisoners. 

17. Last night a man came from the main to 


this Island; he reports that Admiral Howe has | 
arrived at Boston and burned the town; he was | 


immediately committed to the Provost. This 


afternoon a Cartel sloop arrived from Bedford. | 


A fort is building at Easton’s beach this morning. 
18. This day Capt. Rainy of the 54th regiment 
was buried. 


21. Friday, was buried the mate of the Ear! | 
of Derby transport, he was drowned on the 20. | 


Arrived a number of small vessels from New 
York convoyed by a frigate; they inform that 
Gen. Burgoyne was within 6 miles of Albany 
city. 

22. Lieutenant Knowles, the transport’s agent 
fell from his horse a mile from the town and is 


This morning a Cartell arrived from | 
Boston with prisoners; on their passage, they 
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dangerously hurt. This morning the Engineers 
were employed in laying out a fort at the wind 
mills at the north end of the town. 

August 20. Sailed the Diamond, Flora and the 
Lark, frigates on a cruise. 

6. Last night a boat went on the Main with 
eight men. 

9. This day Capt. Bankes of the Renown of 50 
guns was buried with the honors of war. 

10. Reported that 30 soldiers were made pri- 
soners last night by the Provincials. 

11. This morning the Engineers were employ- 
ed in laying out a fort on Howland’s Neck, 
Portsmouth. 

16. The inhabitants of Portsmouth are ordered 
to work on the forts 150. Yesterday 15th ar- 
rived a small prize schooner laden with lumber 
and onions taken by the Unicorn. 

17. Last evening two Llessian officers belong- 
ing to the Landgrave regiment drew their swords 
on -———. This morning a party of 100 men 
of the E. regiment marched from Portsmouth to 
town to review the Landgrave regiment on ——. 

20. Last night a man left the island for the 
Main. Yesterday a tort was laid out between 
the north and the 3 wind mills. This 
morning a cannonading was heard in Providence, 
supposed to be on account of a defeat. By a 
man that deserted from the Main last night, (we 
are informed) that Gen. Burgoyne is defeated 
and made prisoner, and Gen. Arnold was killed. 

25. This day a party of Hessian troops 


|marched from Portsmouth to this town, and 


embarked for Long Island for wood. 

26. The town school house was taken down 
for the use of the bake houses, 

27. This morning 3 vessels attempted to get 
out of the Seconnet passage being pursued by the 
Kingfisher of 16 guns. The Ship ashore on the 
rocks. They the cargo and burnt the 
ship the Brig and Sloop got off. 

28. A number of small vessels sailed for New 
york, convoyed by a Frigate. 

29. Sailed this morning, the Long Island fleet, 
consisting of 26 sail to fetch wood, among which 
was the Grand Duke of Russia Transport carried 
16 guns, convoyed by a schooner of 8 guns. 

Last night a Flag arrived from Boston Neck 
with women. 

September 1. This day a Flag arrived from 
Providence with women. 

2. Last night 3 men belonging to the 
Regiment attempted but being disco- 
vered by the Guard who firing upon them killed 
one, the other two were taken prisoners. 

4. Last night 4 Men came from Cape Cod, 
who inform us that great preparations are mak- 
ing for attacking the Island. This morning a 
Cannonading was heard, which proved to be a 
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Frigate that lay at Providence. Reported that 
they carried off 11 sailors and left 3 dead. 

5. Last night, 2 sciciers belonging to the 22 
Reg. deserted, a reward of 100 dollars was offered 
to any person who will take them or shoot them. 
The same night a tent belonging to the King- 
fisher, Man of war was taken off by the Provin- 
cials with 3 sailors. 

7. This morning a Flag sailed for Providence 
with women. Sailed this evening, two ships 
laden with dry goods in of Gen. Howe. 

8. Arrived a number of vessels from New 
york, convoyed by a Frigate bringing no ac- 
counts of Gen. Llowe. 

20. A Guard of a Sergeant and 6 men are or- 
dered to attend the Market from 9 to 10 o'clock 
in the morning to regulate the sale of fresh meat. 

26. Arrived a ship called the Montgomery 
taken off Boston Bay. 

29. Came in this afternoon, a sloop laden with 
wood. The men run away with her. They in- 
form that Gen. Washington was defeated by 
Gen Howe, with the loss of 7,000 men and all 
his artillery. A Flag sailed for Providence with 
women. 

Oct. 2. This morning all the furniture and 
wearing apparel was seized by order of Gen. 
Pigot. This afternoon a Privateer arrived here, 
taken by the Unicorn, belonging to Cape Ann. 

3. This evening a number of small vessels ar- 


rived here from New york, convoyed by the 


Greyhound a Frigate. They inform that Gen. 
Robertson with 2000 men had arrived. 

4. Arrived this morning a small Schooner, 
taken by the Schooner Lady Parker, with Flour. 
She belonged in Philadelphia. Reported that 
Philadelphia is taken by Gen. Howe. 

This morning the Chatham, Admiral Par- 
ker came down the river with the Guard Ship 
and anchored near Goat Island. 

5. A Flag sailed for Providence with women. 
This afternoon arrived the Syren Frigate from 
convoying vessels off the coast. Reports run 
very high of Philadelphia’s being taken, that 
Gen. Washington has tled with the loss of 7000 
men, that Gen. Howe has gone in pursuit of him, 
leaving a garrison in Philadelphia. 

6. Handbills circulated concerning the Taking. 

7. Last night there was an alarm; the Light- 
horse rode through the town several times. The 
provincials are hourly expected to attack the 
Island. 

16. This afternoon sailed for Providence a 
Flag, the other that sailed on the 5 supposed to 
be detained, on board was Major Barry. 

17. Arrived a prize schooner belonging to 
James - 
fleet had sailed from Chesapeake Bay. 

( Fo be continued.) 
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They inform that Lord Howe’s | 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS, FROM THE 
RECORDS AT LEYDEN, 


No. III. 


Tue name of William Brewster occurs several 
times beside, on the occasions of the marriages. 
It is connected with the earliest entry to be 
found relating to the Pilgrims in these records, 
after the application for denization, and, we be- 
lieve, with the earliest date yet produced of their 
actual residence in Leyden. It is a minute of 
the death of one of his children, on the 20th of 
June, 1609. He then resided, it appears, on a 
narrow street or alley called the Steucksteeg, in 
the vicinity of the spot which was the scene of 
the great gunpowder explosion in 1807, when a 
large portion of the city was laid in ruins. He 
subsequently removed to the Choorsteeg, as would 
appear from the title page of Cartwright’s Com- 
mentaries on the Proverbs of Solomon, printed by 
him in 1617. The Choorsteeg (vieus choralis) is 
an alley extending from the Broadway to the 
choir of St. Peter’s Church. These streets are 
obscure but eligibly situated. 

He is also mentioned as a partner in the print- 
ing business of a man by the name of William 
Brewer, who was a person of some considera- 
tion and wealth, and also a member of Robin- 
son’s congregation. Brewer is styled in the rec- 
ords Edelman, an Honorable. He was admitted 
a member of the University; and thus when the 
proceedings were instituted against him and 
Brewster for printing prohibited books, the Uni- 
versity which possessed exclusive jurisdiction, 
civil and criminal, over its members, took cog- 
nizance of the complaint as against him. He 
owned a house near Robinson’s in the Kloksteeg, 
and it was in the garret of that house that the 
printing materials were found and seized. Two 
years after the death of Robinson, namely, in 
1627, he sold out his property and effects in 
Leyden and returned to England. He and 
Brewster were engaged in printing books for 
the English dissenters. Ile appears tu have fur- 


OF 


|nished the capital and Brewster to have been 


the active man in the firm. It is on the occa- 
sion of proceedings brought against them on 
complaint of Sir Dudley Carleton, the English 
minister at the Hague, of printing books prohi- 
bited in England, that we find the mention of 
Brewster in the records. 

Exception has been taken against this action 
of the Dutch authorities as a persecution of the 
Pilgrims by them, but we think very unjustly. 
It will be seen by the first document which we 
now present from the Leyden records, that there 





| was a law of the country prohibiting such print- 
ing, and that Brewer plead that the printing had 
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been done defore its promulgation. Thus it was 
a municipal regulation of the country, binding 
upon all residents, and no less on foreigners than | 
on natives. The particular works complained of 
do not appear to have been printed by Brews- 
ter and brewer, but it was competent under 
the law to have the charge inquired into. It is 
a well known fact that a resident foreigner was 
arrested in the United States for a libel there on 
the King of Spain ; and within two years past we 
have seen a Frenchman tried in London for acts 
committed in England against the Emperor of 
France. We find in the Dutch case, when the 
English minister sought to have Brewer sent to 
England, the authorities refused ; and when 
Brewer himself consented to go, for the purpose 
of giving testimony, they required bonds for his 
return. it is undoubtedly true that James I. was 
courted by Prince Maurice and his party, but it 


. . »- . . a | 
was in a time of intestine discord and religious 


troubles. Yet the municipality and University 
of Leyden detended the liberties of their mem- 
bers with as much firmness as was their right. 
We found, on looking over the archives at the 


IIugue, for the purpose of discovering if possible | 


the proceedings of the States General of Hol- 
land and West Friesland on the occasion of the 
complaint against Brewster, another instance of 
the interference of the king of England, which is 
curious as possibly referring to some of the Pil- 
grims, at the same time that it is illustrative of 
the jealousy of the authorities at Leyden at any 
attempt upon their privileges. It is contained in 
the ** Notutes and Resolutions of the Court of 
Holland,” and oceurs under the date of the 27th 
of February, 1612, as follows: 

“The President informs the court that Win- 
wood, the English ambassador, complained of 
the magistrates of Leyden, that they did not do 
justice, but delayed, without reason, the process 
against those who had spoken injuriously of the 
king of Great Britain, and desired a remedy in 
the premises. It is resolved to write to the of- 
fice at Leyden to know how the affair stands.” 

No other entry is made on the subject in the 
records of the court. We will now turn to the 
case of Elder Brewster, and present the docu- 
ments without further comment. In the regis- 
ter of the letters of the schepens and council are 
the two following: 

“To Mr. Jacob von Brouckhoven, 
councillor of their High Mightinesses. 

‘** We have to-day summoned into our presence 
Thomas Brewer, an Englishman, and he being 
heard, we learn that his business heretofore has 
been printing, or having printing done, but in 
consequence of the publication of the placaat in 
relation to the printing of books, he had stopped | 
the printing office, which was at that time mostly 
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his own; and that his partner was a certain Wil- 
liam Bruster, who was also in town at present, 
| but sick. We have therefore resolved, atter 
having communicated with the Rector Magniti- 
| cus (the Head of the University), to deliver the 
said William Bruwer, who is a member of the 
| University, in the place where it is the custom 
to bring the members thereof: and in regard to 
William Bruster, to bring him, inasmuch as he 
is sick, into the debtors’ chamber, provisionally, 
| where he went voluntarily. Of which things we 
| have thought proper to inform you, and to await 
further orders in the matter. September, 19, 
1619.” 

It seems that the officer mistook his man, and 
arrested another person instead of Brewster. 
| Sir Dudley Carleton says the officer was drunk. 
| On the 23d of September the schepens and coun- 
cil again wrote to Brouckoven, and said: 

“We have this day, in consequence of your 
letter, summoned the officer, and strongly en- 
joined upon him to do his best to arrest William 
Bruster, in whose person he was mistaken, which 
he has promised to do, but at the same time 
| said he had heard that the said William Bruster 
had already lett. A mecting was held to-day at 
the rector’s in regard to the case of William 
Bruwer.” 

The case on the part of Bruwer having been 
transferred to the University, the proceedings in 
regard to him are to be found in its “Criminal 
and Civil Record,” letter A, as follows: 

“Upon the application of Loth Huygensz. 
Gael, bailiff of the University, to have an asses- 
sor and schepenmaster to assist him in seizing 
the types of Thomas Brewer,* a member of the 
said University, now in prison, and in searching 
his library for any works printed or caused to be 
printed by him within a year and a half or there- 
| abouts, and in seizing the s same, and in examin- 
ing him as to what books he has printed or 
| caused to be printed within a year and a half, 

either in English or in other languages, the Rec- 
| tor and Judges of the said University have ap- 
pointed and by these presents do appoint Dr. 
Johannes Polyander assessor, and Dr. Gulielinus 
Bontius schepermaster, provisionally only, for 
the seizure of the type and searching of the 
library aforesaid, and seizing the books. 
| “In pursuance whereof the types found in the 
garret are seized, the garret door nailed in two 
places, and the seal of the said officer impressed 
in green wax over paper is placed upon the lock 
and nails; a catalogue is made of the books; and 
the chamber where the same were found is 
sealed with the aforesaid seal upon the lock and 





* The name is spelt in this book variously, Breuwer, 
| Bruwer, Bruwart, etc. 
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nails. Done the 2ist September, 1619. 
presence. J. Vervey.” 

Dr. Polyander, the assessor here named, wrote 
the preface to Cartwright’s book which was pub- 
lished by Brewster. The catalogue of the books 
seized is rot now to be found. Next follows the 
warrant to examine Brewer. 

“On this 23d September, 1619, the Honorable 
Rector and Judges of the University in the city 
of Leyden have, upon the application of Loth 
Huyghensz. Gael, bailiff of the University, ap- 
pointed, and by these presents do appoint Dr. 
Cornelis Swanenburg assessor, and Dr. Guliel- 
mus Bontius shepenmaster, to examine Thomas 
Brewer, in custody of the said bailiff, as to what 
books he has within a year and a half past 
printed, or caused to be printed, in the Latin, 
English, or other languages: and the said asses- 
sor and Jan Bout Jacobsz., schepenmaster, shall 
cause the type of the said Brewer which have 
been seized to be brought for better keeping 
from his house to the University rooms. Which 
is accordingly done the day and year aforesaid. 
In my presence. Jacob J. Vervey.’’ 

Here is the refusal to surrender Brewer to the 
king of England, from the Register of the Uni- 
versity. 

“ At an extraordinary meeting of the Curators 
and Burgomasters held on the 21st of October, 
1619. 

“It being represented to the Curators and 
Burgomasters that the Ambassador of his Royal 
Majesty the king of Great Britain requested that 
Thomas Brewer, English Gentleman, who is 
now confined in the prison of the University up- 
on the complaint of the said ambassador by order 
of the Rector and Assessors, might be taken 
from here to his Royal Majesty in England, it 
is resolved, after consulting with the Rector and 
Assessors, that the said Brewer shall still be of- 
fered, as before, to the said ambassador for fur- 
ther examination in the presence of any one 
whom His Excellency may be pleased to appoint, 
or he shall go before His Excellency himself, or 
otherwise a proper obligation shall be demanded 
from His Excellency to the effect that the said 
Brewer shall be restored here again within two 
months. Which he not consenting to, the mat- 
ter must be referred to the High and Mighty 
Lords the states of Holland and West Fries- 
land.” 

What Sir Dudley could not compel, Brewer 
voluntarily consented to do. He no doubt felt 


In my 


full contidence in his innocence, not only as to 
the violation of any law, but as to printing the | 
| sake and his own. 


particularly obnoxious books in regard to which 
the proceedings had been taken against him and 
Brewster, namely, ‘The Perth Assembly,” and 
“ De Regiimine Ecclesia Seoticanz.” This is the 
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bond which the magistrates required of Brewer 
himself to return to the country : 

“Before the undersigned assessor of the Uni- 
versity and schepenmaster in the city of Ley- 
den, appeared Thomas Brewer, English gentle- 
man, a member of the said University, at present 
detained in custody by the bailiff of the same, 
and declared that whereas he has determined, 
upon the urgent desire of His Royal Majesty of 
Great Britain, to betake himself voluntarily unto 
his Majesty, and is permitted to make the jour- 
ney in honorable company: Therefore he has 
bound himself and hereby does bind himself to 
go upon the said journey and here again to re- 
turn in the company which shall be provided for 
him, as well on behalf of the Honorable Rector 
and Judges of the said University as of the Am- 
bassador of His Majesty ; and to be faithful here- 
to, without going off or leaving, directly or indi- 
rectly, in any manner, under penalty of his person 
and property, movable and immovable, present 
or future, and rights of action and claims, noth- 
ing excepted, and wheresoever the same may 
be,—being subject to the execution of all laws 
and judges. All in good faith and without fraud. 
Done the 12th of November, 1619. (Sd.) Swan- 
enburg, D. Van Alphen.” 

How effectually do these documents dispel the 
new theories of Dutch want of hospitality, and 
vindicate the testimony of Bradford and Wins- 
low? The only remaining entry in regard to the 
proceedings against Brewer is the following: 

“ At a meeting held the 9th of May, 1620. 

“ A certain memorial of the Ambassador 
Carleton is read to the effect that the types and 


papers of Brewer might remain in keeping here. 


It is resolved to keep the said types as hitherto.” 


We now take our leave of the records, at least 
for the present. H. C. M. 
Tue Hacvue, August 15, 1859. 


MORE ABOUT THE PILGRIMS, 


A FracMEnt of Judge Sewall’s journal, during 
his judicial circuit in the Old Colony, in 1702, 
reads thus: [Saturday, April 4th], ‘ Saw Lieut. 
Howland upon y* Roade, who tells us he was 
born Febr. 24, 1626, at our Plimouth. Visit Mr. 
[Isaac] Robinson who saith he is 92 years old, 
is y® son of Mr. Robinson pastor of y* ch. of 
Leyden part of w** came to Plime. But to my 
disappointmt he came not to New-England till 
ye year in we® Mr. Wilson was returning to 
Engld [1631] after y* settlemt of Boston. 1 told 
him was very desirous to see him for his Father’s 
Gave him an Arabian peece 
of Gold to buy a book for some of his Grand- 
children.” 

Here is Isaac Robinson’s own statement of the 
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year of his arrival in New England; and the 
omission of any reference to Mrs. Robinson’s 
coming to New England is very strong negative 
proof that she did not come. Upon this evidence 
it seems necessary to cancel the positive note on 
page 247 of Bradford’s Plymouth. 


TILDEN’S POEMS. 
(Concluded from the last number.) 


THE SOLDIERS REPROVED FOR REFLECTING 
UPON ONE ANOTHER. 


Brave, gallant soldiers, ’tis a shame 
That some of you have been to blame, 
And one another to defame ; 

These mean, intestine jars, 
And base efforts of small revenge, 
The bonds of union will unhinge, 
And separate endearing friends, 

And much retard the wars. 


2. 


After such glory you had won, 
And made the French and Indians run, 
And almost Canada undone, 

And gain’d a crown of honor; 
Will you indulge such base envy, 
Which doth so tend to mutiny, 
And undermine your country, 

And throw disgrace upon her? 


3. 


There is no place nor colony 

Can challenge the supremacy , 

In George we have an equality ; 
Each is a twin-born brother. 

Come let us, then, unite our hands, 

And join our hearts as well as heads, 

While we the common foe withstand, 
Preferring one another. 
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This finding faults and picking flaws, 
Will disconcert all martial laws, 
And overturn the common cause, 

And make our wheels to stand. 
Perfidious France, with Canada, 
Will carry on their boasted sway, 
And bear irom us the prize away, 

And drive us off the land. 


5. 


All men in power, if you please, 

I could intreat a on my knees, 

To crush such base incendery’s ; 
Those sons of vile detraction. 

What think you, sirs, our foes will say, 

When they shall hear at Canada, 

Our common cause is thrown away, 
By tumbling into faction. 


6. 


There are some scribblers who pretend 
To be their country’s mighty friends, 
Distilling poisons from their pens, 

It is a burning shame, 
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That in a corner they should lie, 
And let their poisonous arrows fly 
At men in place and dignity, 
And ne’er disclose their names. 


7. 


Indeed, there is a smutty soul 
Who writes his name as black as coal, 
Who hath in slander grown quite bold, 
And dip’t his pen in gaul, 
Vending a pack of wicked lies, 
Wherein he strove to stigmatize, 
And basely brand with cowardize, 
A NOBLE GENERAL, 


8. 


If he shal: force me for to stain 
My paper with his dirty name, 
It shall be to his lasting shame, 
I'll tell him for his pains. 
For nature hurry’d, i’m afraid, 
When that infamous fop was made, 
And in her hurry cloas’d his head, 
But never thought of brains, 


9. 


He is a base incendery; 
The very spawn of infamy, 
And doth agrees his colony 

We inust think one is true : 
That gallant men with them were scarce, 
Or else they meant to send one base, 
The very dregs of Sodom’s race ; 

A raking villain too. 


10. 


It is beneath great L——’s sword 

A meet correction to afford, 

And to cashier him by the board, 
It won’t admit the thing. 

T think the common hangman should 

Be the chastizer of the fool, 

And teach him to observe some rule, 
Or noose him in his string. 


ll. 


Some say he was so pockified, 
That at the lake he like to’ve died; 
And if he had, no one had cried 

The value of one shilling ; 
But would have shouted, and have said, 
Let’s waft him headlong to the dead, 
And let this oo be made 

For the perfidious villain : 


12. 


Beneath this stone inter’d doth lie, 

The base-born son of infamy ; 

He’d curse, he’d swear, and whore and lie, 
Black crimes enough to load him. 

This pockey, swearing, cursing sot, 

While many a base-born brat he got, 

He ne’er refused a whore nor pot; 
Good men abhor and loath him. 


THE VANITY AND UNCERTAINTY OF ALL SUB 


LUNARY THINGS. 


My muse mount on the morning wings, 
Survey all sublunary things 


That are the airy clouds below, 
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And see if ought we can inherit, 
Save vanity to vex the spirit, 
All round the tainted atmosphere 
Of sin, calamity and care, 
Of sorrow, and of mortal woe. 


2. 


But darling muse, be not so bold 
As to prefer the sordid gold, 

To be the great and sovereign good. 
Content ne'er Alexander knew, 
Who carry'd his arms the world quite thro’. 
His honor and gold but noise and show; 
He’s justly deem'd a murderer now, 

For shedding a sea of human blood. 


3. 


Great Pompey, Cesar, Hannibal, 
If these your demigods you call, 

Because they bore a mighty sway ; 
Then earthquakes, fevers, plagues and floods, 
Are much greater demigods, 
Because they bore a larger sway, 
More mortal beings slew than cae: 

Then to them idol homage pay. 


4. 


My muse behold, and ‘twill surprise 
Some men on honor’s tower who rise, 

And see how it confounds their brains ; 
For e’er they rise unto the top, 
And mimic the conceited fop, 
Their brains turn round and off they drop, 
And off their painted honors lop, 

And blend in dust their last remains. 


5. 


Were all this globe a golden mass, 
’Twould prove too small a thing at last, 
For to content the miser’s mind ; 
For if he had it all in store, 
He still would want a little more. 
How vain and empty thing, therefore, 
This Pluto God for to adore, 
Or to his homage be confined. 


6. 


By Watts’ standard, bold and just, 
Honor and gold are painted dust ; 
They are at most but noise and show; 
They ne’er could save a soul from death, 
Nor add to th’ body one single breath - 
For soon the bubble life it breaks, 
And then we see our gross mistakes ; 
So vain are all things here below. 


7. 


*Tis a few moments here we know, 
Vain man walks in an empty show, 
E’er death he strikes the fatal stroke ; 
Then all his spirits evaporate, 
His flesh goes down for worms to eat 
Thro’ every cavern of his heart, 
And craw] thro’ every vital part ; 
His name doth vanish like the smoke. 
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’Tis all of them that we can know, 
Above four thousand years ago, 
With them their wicked names did rot, 
In Moses’ time they're so forgot ; 

He only heard an echo sound. 


9. 


Alas! all sublunary things, 
Honor and gold of hasty wings, 
Which soon forsake the longing sight. 
So when we try to gripe the sands, 
In spite it trickles thro’ our hands, 
The most that we can here inherit, 
Is vanity to vex the spirit, 
And leave us in the gloom of night. 


10. 


Say, muse, what can there then appear, 
To be our Summum Bonum here, 
Or where shall we this treasure find? 
The man whom virtue truly shows 
To be content where’er he goes, 
That man alone he only knows 
To take a dear and sweet repose, 
A calm, serene, contented mind, 


ll. 


The man who hath this heavenly bliss, 
His substance be it more or less ; 

Yet virtue teacheth him to know 
’Tis a treasure to he content, 
And the best blessing that heaven e’er lent: 
Whoe’er enjoys this heavenly pleasure, 
He has the best and largest treasure 

Of any mortal here below. 


AN EPITAPH UPON SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


Beneath this stone here lies a bard inter’d, 

His equal never on this globe appear’d. 

A traveller whose vast, capacious soul 

Went thro’ the zodiac, and from pole to pole, 
Discovering worlds which long lay hid in night, 
Till God, he said, let Newton be a light. 
Systems on systems in far distant space, 

e bro’t to view, and onward held his chase, 
*Till distant mansions, they so charm’d his sight, 
He drop’t his clay, and thither took his flight, 
His guardian angel knew him beaming far, 
And waft him homeward in a golden car, 

And says, you’re welcome, mighty traveller, 
Unto your glories and your mansions here. 

His visitors, who came from every pole, 

O how they view his great capacious soul, 

And represent him in an angel’s shape, 

As men, like man, oft times do shew an ape. 

He hither came from yonder dusky spot, 
Perhaps they ne’er another such have got: 

In heav’nly climes this spacious soul may grow, 
To vie with us who do admire him so. 


AN ESSAY ON PROGEDIES AND EARTHQUAKES, 
8. 


What were their names before the flood, 
Men’s daughters bore the sons of God, 
Whose violence obtain’d renown. 


Hail heaven-born muse, the chief of all the nine, 
This once assist this feeble muse of mine, 

And touch her lips with a heroes fire, 

While that she roves across the golden lyre. 
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With reverend arm keep her within her sphere, 
To view the scene of the preceding year, 
Catastrophes and awful progedies, 

Are felt on earth and seen in azure skies, 

Vapors of smoke and flames, and seas of blood, 
Shew forth the wrath of an offended God: 

These awful signs of his uplifted hand, 

It speaks there is an awful day at hand, 

Salpher and nitre from deep caverns burns, 
Convulse the earth, the mountains overturns ; 
The earth it trembles, the hills are sore afraid, 

If half his finger on this globe is laid, 

Tall cities into ruin heaps are laid, 

Thousands of mortals underneath are dead, 

Ten thousands more go screamingscreeching down 
To the deep caverns of the gaping ground, 

Whilst mighty mountains sink their lofty head, 
And Neptune takes possession in their stead; 
While frighten’d mortals, staggering every where, 
And shrieks, and wails, and cruel death was there, 
While neighboring rocks and hills repulse their cries, 
Beat the impetuous echoes round the skies, 
While the hoarse thunder from the hollow ground 
Threaten all nature and make it shudder round ; 
Forbear my muse, too feeble are thy lays 

To tell the smallest portion of his ways. 

My muse forbear to prophecy or say 

That these are preludes of the Judgment Day, 
When all those seeds shall from the centre burn, 
All nature to a mighty chaos turn, 

Nor needs a comet for to help it burn ; 

That day and hour to him is only known 

Who sits upon the high and lofty throne: 

Forbear, my muse, be silent and remiss, 

Ah! who shall live when the Great God doth this. 


LETTER FROM GEN. HORATIO GATES. 


Tue following is the letter by Gen. Gates, read 
at the November meeting of the New York His- 
torical Society, of which we spoke in our last 


number. It is from the Gates Papers, in the 
Society’s Collections. It was addressed by Gates 
to his wife, October 20, 1777, from Albany, three 
days after the surrender at Saratoga. We print 
it from Mr. Moore’s “ Newspaper Diary of the 
Revolution” : 

“The voice of fame, ere this reaches you, will 
tell how greatly fortunate we have been in this 
department. Burgoyne and his whole army have 
laid down their arms, and surrendered them- 
selves to me and my Yankees. Thanks to the 
Giver of all victory for this triumphant success! 
I got here the night before last, and the army 
are now encamped upon the heights to the south- 
ward of this city. Major-General Phillips, who 
wrote me that saucy note last year from St. 
John’s, is now my prisoner, with Lord Petersham, 
Major Ackland, son of Sir Thomas, and his lady, 
daughter of Lord Ichester, sister to the famous 
Lady Susan, and about a dozen members of Par- 
liament, Scotch lords, ete. I wrote to T. Boone, 
by Mr. Fluck, an engineer, whom I permitted to 
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pass to Canada, and who goes immediately from 
thence to England. I coutd not help, in a mod- 
est manner, putting him in mind of the jféte 
champétre that I three years ago told him Gen- 
Burgoyne would meet with if he came to Ame- 
rica. If Old England is not by this lesson 
taught humility, then she is an obstinate old 
slut, bent upon her ruin. I long much to see you 
and have therefore sent the bearer to conduct 
you to Albany, by the way of Reading, where 
you will be received and entertained by Mrs. 
Potts. Before you leave Reading you must take 
advice whether to come by Nazareth or Bethle- 
hem; after that your road up the country by 
Van Camp’s, through the Minnisinks, to Hurley 
and Esopus, is plain, and well known to the 
bearer. Don’t let Bob’s zeal to get to papa 
hurry you faster than, considering the length 
of your journey, you ought to come. If you come 
by Bethlehem, there is a Mr. Oakley, who holds 
an office under Mifflin, who will provide you 
with every thing you may have occasion for, and 
will introduce you to Madame Langton and the 
bishop, and Mrs. Isley, etc. Perhaps you may 
get ruffles to your apron; if they are not finished 
I desire you will bespeak them. . 

‘Tell my dear Bob not to be too elated at this 
great good fortune of his father. He and I have 
seen days adverse, as well as prosperous. Let us 
through life endeavor to bear both with an 
equal mind. General Burgoyne has promised 
me to deliver any letters I please to commit to 
his care in England. I think to send a few to 
some principal men there. Perhaps they may 
have a good effect for both countries. I would 
fain have the mother reconciled to her child, 
and consent, since she is big enough to be mar- 
ried, to let her rule and govern her own 
house. 

“I hope Lady Harriet Ackland will be here 
when you arrive. She is the most amiable, deli- 
cate piece of quality you ever beheld. Her hus- 
band is one of the prettiest fellows I have seen— 
learned, sensible, and an Englishman to all in- 
tents and purposes; has been a most confounded 
Tory, but I hope to make him as good a Whig as 
myself before he and I separate. You must ex- 
pect bad and cold days up the journey, therefore 
prepare against it. I thank God I am pretty 
well; have had a bad cold, with loss of appetite, 
from being continually harassed with so much 
business; but I hope to find some rest in winter, 
and much comfort in yours and Bob’s company. 
I will try to get some good tea for you from 
some of the English officers. Accept my tender- 
est wishes for your health and safety; and as- 
sure my dear Bob how much I am interested in 
his welfare. Heaven grant us a happy meet- 
ing!” 
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Societies and their Proceedings. 


ILLINOIS. 

Onroaco Hisrortcan Socrery.—Oct. 18.—At 
the monthly meeting, W. L. Newberry, Esq., Vice- 
President, in the chair, the Librarian reported 
the acquisitions for the month, including, among 
others, over one hundred volumes from the Hon. 
J. Prentiss, of Keene, N. H., together with a 
specimen of cedar discovered in excavations near 
Barrington, Illinois, in which neighborhood that 
tree is not found, also relics found in the ancient 
fortifications at Louisburg, C. B., designed for 
the Society’s Cabinet. 

A MS. plat of the survey of the mounds at 
Albany, in this State, executed in the spring of 
1858, by Lt. Col. J. D. Graham, U.S. A., was 
presented to the Society by that gentleman, in a 
finished state, for which service thanks were 
voted, 

A communication from Dr. M. B. Cochran, 
Corresponding Secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Iowa, was read, followed by a paper 
from the Secretary of this Society, embracing a 
translation of the Jesuit Relation, for 1671, de- 
scribing the mission of St. Ignace, at ** Missilima- 
kinac,” together with notices of the fisheries at 
that point, the lake winds and currents, 

A committee of arrangements was appointed 
to make suitable provision for the approaching 
annual meeting; and, after the transaction of 
other ordinary business, the meeting was ad- 
journed. 

You. 15.—The annual meeting for the choice 
of officers was held; W. H. Brown, Esq., in the 
chair. 

The following were elected to fill the principal 
offices fur the coming year: 

President—W. H. Brown, Esq. Vice-Presi- 
dents—W. L. Newberry, Esq., Hon. W. B. Og- 
den. Treasuwrer—E. I. Tinkham, Esq. Record- 
ing Secretary and Librarian—William Barry. 
Assistant Librarian—OCol. S. Stone. Corres- 
ponding Secretary—E. By McCagg, Esq. 

Among the monthly additions to the Library 
reported, were documents from the Executive 
Government of the United States, Tennessee 
and New Hampshire; the Connecticut Histori- 
cal Society, and Essex Institute; documents of 
the city of New York, from Simeon Draper, 
Esq. ; extensive pamphlets from Mr. J. Grant 
Wilson, the editors of the “ Press” and “ Tri- 
bune,” the “ Evening Journal,” and the “Con- 
gregational Herald;” and an original copy of 
Daniel Webster’s eulogy of his classmate Sy- 
monds (Hanover, 1801), the first printed literary 
effort of that distinguished man, the gift of Mr. 
J. T. Moulton. 
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Simeon Francis, Esq., of Springfield, forward- 
ed to the Society a letter addressed to him at 
Buffalo, from Chicago, May 8, 1828, and written 
by Russel E. Heacock, then a resident at this 
place. It describes very minutely the humble 
settlement, at that time, of Chicago; himself 
the only settler to the south (near or at Hard- 
scrabble), and two or three families only at 
Gross Point, to the north. Mr. Heacock conti- 
nued to reside here for some years, and repre- 
sentatives of his family still remain in Chicago, 
of whose future promise Mr. Heacock, in 1828, 
entertained high hopes. 

A communication was received from Ninian 
W. Edwards, Esq., of Springfield, accompanying 
which was a manuscript memoir of the life and 
times of the late Governor Edwards, his father, 
prepared by him at the Society’s suggestion. 
The manuscript embraces very full and interest- 
ing sketches of Gov. Edwards—the first Gover- 
nor of the Illinois Territory—and the leading 
ever:ts connected with his career as a public 
man, including important movements in our 
State; also his speeches, messages, letters, etc., 
together with numerous letters of national inter- 
est, addressed to the Governor by William Wirt, 
President Monroe, and others. 

The Society’s thanks were returned to Mr. 
Edwards for his assiduous labor in the prepara- 
tion of the memoir, which was referred to Judge 
Skinner, Mr. Arnold and the Secretary, for exa- 
mination, with a view to its proposed publica- 
tion. The paper was regarded as probably the 
most important document which has yet been 
produced, connected with our State History. 

A committee of arrangements previously ap- 
pointed for the purpose, reported that the Hon. 
I. N. Arnold had accepted their invitation to 
address the Society at its adjourned meeting, to 
be held on the evening of the 29th inst. 

Mr. Tinkham submitted his annual report as 
Treasurer; Prof. H. Bannister, of the University 
at Evanston, was elected a corresponding mem- 
ber; and the meeting was then adjourned. 


MARYLAND. 


Marytanp Histrorioat Socrery.—Baltimore, 
Oct. 6.—First monthly meeting after the summer 
recess. 

Additions to the Society’s collection were an- 
nounced as having been received from F. 8. 
Winston, New York State Library, Department 
of State and Treasury Department of U. States, 
Md. Institute, Rev. Eugene Vetromile, S. J., 
Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, Am. Philosophical Society 
H. B. Dawson, of New York, Rev. Dr. Bradlee, 
of Cambridge, Mass., Capt. Little, U. 8. A., Wil- 
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liam Wallace, jr., Jno. B. Egerton, Francis B. 
Mayer. 

George R. Cinnamond, D’Arcy Paul, and 
Samuel Church, nominated at the last meeting, 
were elected active members. 

The committee of conference with the Trus- 
tees of the Peabody Institute, stated that they 
would report at the next meeting, on the plan 
of organization proposed for the consideration 
and approval of the Society. 

Rev. Dr. Dalrymple, for the publishing com- 
mittee, reported progress in obtaining subscrip- 
tions to the proposed volume of the Society's 
transactions. 

On motion of Mr. Brantz Mayer, the Society 
voted to subscribe one hundred and fifty dollars 
toward the expense of publication. 

Adjourned. 

On Thursday evening, Nov. 3rd, the chair, in 
the absence of the President, was taken by Rev. 
Dr. Morris. 

Donations for the Library were announced as 
having been made by Hon. J. A. Pearce, Rev. 
Caleb D. Bradlee, Conn. Historical Society, Dr. 
Lewis IH. Steiner. 

Rev. Dr. Francis L. Hawks, of New York, 
was elected an honorary member. 

Benjamin Moran, Esq., of London, and Prof. 
James Hall, of Albany, N. Y., were elected cor- 
responding members. 

Charles M. Dougherty, 8. N. Carvalho, and 
Langdon Irving were elected active members. 

Mr. Charles F. Mayer, from the conference 
committee, reported that they had met, and dis- 
cussed the plan of organization of the Peabody 
Institute, but were not prepared to report. 

Mr. Brantz Mayer offered a series of resolu- 
tions upon the death of Dr. Burnap, which were 
ordered to be recorded and sent to the family. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Enatanp Historro-GENgeaLoaioat Sootr- 
ety.—The regular monthly meeting of this Soci- 
ety was held Wednesday afternoon, Dee. 7, at 
their room, No. 13 Bromfield street, the Presi- 
dent, Almon D. Hodges, Esq., in the chair. 

The Librarian, Mr. Trask, reported that 11 
bound volumes, and 803 pamphlets, had been 
added to the library during the last month. 

Dr. Palmer, the Historiographer, read a well 
written biographical memoir of the late Wash- 
ington Irving, who was an honorary member of 
the Society. 

Hon. Lorenzo Sabine, in behalf of the commit- 
tee on the Virginia Records, reported that said 
committee had forwarded petitions to both 
houses of Congress for the publication of these 
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Records at the national expense. The report 
was accepted, and the committee discharged, a 
vote of thanks being passed for the manner in 
which they had performed the duty intrusted to 
them. 

Rev. F. W. Holland, of Neponset, read an ex- 
tremely interesting paper, being sketches of the 
ancient history of Dorchester, interspersed with 
numerous amusing anecdotes, related in the 
quaint and humorous style for which the reader 
is so greatly distinguished. On motion of Mr. 
Kidder, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Hol- 
land for his valuable paper, and a copy was 
requested. 

Dr. C. F. Winslow, of West Newton, then 


| read a valuable paper on the Sandwich Islands, 


giving sketches of the Islands, the habits and 
customs of the inhabitants from personal obser- 
vations during a residence of several years there. 
It was a learned, well-written and interesting 
narrative, and was listened to with marked at- 
tention. On motion of Mr. Dean, a vote of 
thanks was passed to Dr. Winslow, for his valu- 
able paper, and a copy was requested. 

Col. Samuel Swett, of Boston, read some ex- 
tracts from communications of Hon. James 
Gregory, of Marblehead, relative to that town, 
and to American privateering. 

After the transaction of the usual business, the 
meeting was dissolved. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Historroat Socrery.—(Officers, 


vol. iii, p. 48). Dec. 6th.—Monthly meeting. 
President in the chair. The resignation of the 
Treasurer, Mr. Chauncey, was reported, in con- 
sequence of an intended residence in Europe. 
Remarks were made by Mr. Folsom and Mr. 
Benedict, complimentary to Mr. ©., who has 
served the Society with signal ability and fide- 
lity. Mr. B. H. Field was appointed Treasurer 
pro tem., or until the will of the Society’s hall 
be expressed at the approaching election. 

The Hon. Hamilton Fish was elected an hon- 
orary member. 

The paper of the evening was read by the Rev. 
Dr. Fischell on The History of the Jews in Ame- 
rica.” He traced the fortunes of a band of his 
countrymen from Spain, whence they were ban- 
ished, about the time of the discovery of America, 
to Brazil, thence to the West Indies, and thence 
to New Amsterdam, where they were received 
with coldness under the administration of Peter 
Stuyvesant, and again compelled to depart. He 
spoke handsomely of the condition of the Jews 
at Newport, and in conclusion read the letter 
(apparently from the original) of General Wash- 
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ington, in reply to an address from that body. 
At the conclusion, Mr. Bancroft asked Dr. F. the 
question whether Rhode Island was not the first 
State in the world to grant perfect religious 
freedom and toleration to the Jews. Dr. F. 
seemed inclined to think that Holland had equal 
elaims, and drew a distinction between the sta- 
tute book of Rhode Island and the toleration of 
the people. Mr. Bancroft replied that the peo- 
ple were the State, and reasserted his claim for 
Rhode Island. Dr. Fischell’s paper was well 
prepared, and of unusual interest. 

The President then announced the decease of 
Washington Irving. The further proceedings of 
the Society, the speeches and the addresses de- 
livered on the occasion, will be found at length 
issued from this office, in a Separate volume, uni- 
form with the Historical Magazine, entitled 
“ Irvingiana.” 


AmeEricAN Ernno.oeicaL Soorery.—(Ofiicers, 
vol. iii. p. 81).—This Society held their regular 
November meeting on Tnesday, Nov. 4th, at the 
residence of Charles F. Loosey, Esq., Austrian 
consul-general, George Folsom, Esq., President, 
being in the chair. 

Donations were received of parts of the Scrip- 
tures in the Mpongwe language (W. Africa), 
from Rev. Mr. Walker, the translator; and the 
Modern Ameriean Bible, from Dr. E. H. Davis, 
translated by American missionaries. Both 
these works have been recently published by the 
American Bible Society, the latter under the su- 
pervision of Mr. H. Andonian and another Ame- 
rican scholar in this eity. A royal 8vo. edition 
of the same, with notes, is nearly completed, 
under their supervision. 

Geo. P. Delaplaine, Esq., writes from Madison, 


Wis., that le shall resume the opening of the | 


mvunds near that city next season, and will com- 
municate the results. 
A letter from E. Whittlesey, Esq., of Cleve- 


land, gave a description and drawings of a small | 


copper instrument, of a singular form, probably 
used by Indians in scraping the bark of trees. 


Letters from T. A? Cheeney, Esq., of Cherry | 
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Creek, gave a map, descriptions and measure- | 
ments of numerous works of various forms, sizes | 
and characters in that region, which, according | 


to the aged Indian chief called Seneca White, is 


said by tradition to have been on the battle- | 


grounds between the Five 


Nations and the} 


Southern and Western tribes, in their old wars. | 


One of these works has a wall of earth, inclos- 
ing three fourths of an acre, where many skulls 
have been found, one with a bullet in it. Some 
appear to be the skulls of white men. One of 
several mounds on the high banks of Cattaraugus 


| 
| 
| 
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feet round. Bones and pottery are found in 
them. There is a defensive work, inclosing two 
acres, with a wall and ditch. Near Elm Creek 
is a circular fortification 1900 feet round, and 
another has a fine spring inthe centre. At Ran- 
dolph is a series of works; one 1000 feet in cir- 
cumference, with four gateways. The stumps 
of old trees, 24 feet thick, stand on the embank- 
ment. Many other works are described or men- 
tioned in the interesting letters of Mr. Cheeney, 
particulars of which may be published hereafter. 
He has pursued his researches with commendable 
zeal. His letters were referred to Dr. Davis to 
report upon them. 

Votes of thanks were passed by the Society to 
the gentlemen who had forwarded the preceding 
communications. 

Specimen of Indian Song Writing.—Dr. E. H. 
Davis, who was detained from the meeting, and 
therefore again compelled to defer his paper on 
recent discoveries in the West, sent the following 
letter, which was read : 

“The Rev. Mr. Walker has placed in my hands 
an interesting Indian relic, which he obtained 
during a recent visit to Wisconsin—a genuine 
‘ Meda’ or ‘ Medicine Song.’ 

“‘ The only history he could gather concerning 
it, was that it once belonged to a Pottawatomie 
Indian, from whom it was taken some twenty 
years since, but that he could give no account 
of it. 

“Tt consists of 280 primary characters, and 
270 notches or secondary, making 550 in all. It 
was undoubtedly the horn-book for the guidance 
of some mighty chieftain, wily Nimrod, or Es- 
culapian conjuror.” 

I send, for your inspection, a terra-cotta 
image, perhaps one of the Penates of the mound 
builders, as it was found (according to the sub- 
joined account) in one of the most celebrated 
groups of earth-works in Ohio. 

In point of features (especially the angle of 
the eye) it is more analogous to the Asiatic 
types than anything I have seen, found in this 
country. The tunic, and posture of the figure 
also, favor the same impression. 

The Reeording Secretary read a history of 
the invention of a syllabic alphabet, invented 
by a native of the Vei country, in West Africa, 
(above Cape Palinas,) about 20 years ago, which 
is used by many of his people in writing their 
language. The facts laid betore the Society were 
derived chiefly from a book by Dr. Coelle. The 
inventor, named Doalu, received his first ideas 
of his alphabet in a dream, in which a venerable 
white man appeared to him, and drew characters 


| on the ground, giving a syllabie sound to each. 


Creek, is 15 feet high, and another 16, and 136 | 


Doalu afterward opened a school, at the request 
of his king, and taught many persons, of all de- 
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scriptions, to read and write their own language; | 
and, although the school was destroyed, and the | 
pupils dispersed in a war, many of the tribe still 
use the alphabet with advantage. This inven- 
tion, corresponding so remarkably with that made 
by the Cherokee Indian, Se quo-yah, both being 
apparently purely original, and both successful, 
is worthy of particular attention. 

A paper on the Races of Italy is expected at a | 
future meeting from Dr. Gajani, and a communi- 
cation from Mr. Loosey, on Ethnological Re- 
searches in Austria, 

Mr. Nottbeck consented to furnish information 
respecting the gold and silver found in some an- 
cient graves in Russia. 

The death of Colonel Cadazzi, of New Grana- | 
da, a corresponding member, having been men- 
tioned, the Society passed a resolution requesting 
Gen. Herran to draw up a suitable notice of his 
life and scientific services, 


American Numismatic Socrery.—At the an- 
nual meeting of this Society, held 17th Nov., at 
the Cooper Institute, the following officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year: President—Robert 
J. Dodge. Vice-President—Mortimer S. Brown. 
Recording Secretary—James Oliver.  Corres- 
ponding Secretary and Librarian—Frank H. 
Norton (Astor Library). Treaswrer—Frank 
Jaudon. © Curator—Albert Groh. The library 
of the Society contains one hundred volumes ; 
the cabinet nearly a thousand coins and medals. 
Meetings held every other Thursday. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


{nope Istanp Hisroricat Socrery.—(Officers, 
vol. iii, p. 81). Providence, Nov. 2, 1859.—The 
regular monthly meeting of the R. I. Historical 
Society was held this evening in the cabinet. 
The cabinet keeper announced various donations 
to the Society. Letters were received and read 
from Dr, Joseph Palmer, Almon 1B. Hodges, Esq., 
of Boston, and James S, Loring, Esq., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., accepting the office of correspondng 
membership. 

Mr. Sidney S. Riker read a highly interesting 
paper, giving an account of the great gale, as it 
appeared in Providence, September 23rd, 1815. 
The narration was, for the most part, in the lan- 
guage of a number of prominent citizens who | 
were witnesses and actors in the scenes which 
they describe. Many personal incidents are 
thus reduced to writing, and facts are recorded 
which might otherwise soon be forgotten. About 
one quarter of the property then in Providence 
was estimated to be destroyed by wind and} 
flood. | 





Providenee, Dec. 13, 1859.—A regular monthly 
meeting this evening in their cabinet; the Presi- 
dent, Albert G. Greene, Esq., in the chair. Com- 
munications were read trom Rev. Wm. Stevens 
Perry, of Nashua, N. H., and Henry T. Drown, 
Esq., of New York, each accepting the office of 
corresponding membership. Accompanying the 
letter from Mr. Drown, were copies of the fol- 
lowing letters: From Dr. Solomon Drown to his 
brother William, written in 1772, and referring 
to the burning of the ‘ Gasper,” in Providence 
River; from Hon. Tristam Burgess, written in 
1828, and from Hon. Joseph L. Tillinghast, writ- 
ten in 1832. 

The cabinet keeper, Rev. E. M. Stone, an- 
nounced donations from the following sources, 
viz.: Mrs. Rhoda Newcomb, of this city, State 
Department of Tennessee, State Library of New 
York, Connecticut Historical Society, Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, Boston Public Library, 
tev. E. M. Stone, William Earle and George 
Earle, of this city, Hon. J. R. Bartlett, Secretary 
of State of Rhode Island, William G. Helme, of 
this city, and others. The donation from Mr. 
Helme was a wooden image, which had, until 
recently, occupied a position over the door of 
the old Kent County Jail in East Greenwich, for 
a long term of years. 

An interesting paper was read by Mr. H. H. 
Clements, entitled ‘Colonial History under the 
Stuarts.” Its aim seemed to be to point out the 
various political influences that formed and de- 
veloped the character of the American Colonies. 





Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. 

Tue SHEKOMEKO AND WecnquaDNAcK Monv- 
MENTs.—The second pilgrimage to Shekomeko 
and Wechquadnach, the old Moravian mission 
grounds, met with a successful issue during the 
early part of October. 

A large party of ladies and gentlemen from 
Philadelphia, Bethlehem and elsewhere, having 
joined together at New York, on the 4th Octo- 
ber, proceeded to the Millerton station, 96 miles 
above New York; here they were kindly wel- 
comed by several gentlemen who were active 
participants in the interesting work of erecting 
and consecrating the monuments over the graves 
of the departed missionaries. 

Our party meeting with all the evidences of 
the most friendly hospitality at the house of Mr. 
Deuil, and at the hands of the Rev. Mr. Davis, 
the first day of their arrival was made memo- 
rable by an evening’s solemnization in the 
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“Bethel,” a humble chapel situated down in 
the valley, at a short distance from Mr. Deuil’s 
residence. The pulpit was adorned with autum- 
nal flowers, and gave a festive character to the 
scene. In addition to this, the trombonists, 
from without, played a well known and beauti- 
ful chotale on their instruments, which was fol- 
lowed by the reading of the Moravian Litany, 
and an appropriate anthem. The time-lonored 
Psalm of “Old Hundred,” and a benediction, 
crowned the unique and interesting service, 
which was witnessed by a large and respectful 
assemblage of people. 

The inauguration itself commenced on the fol- 
lowing day. The various parties who assisted 
in the sacred transaction met at the house of 
Mr. Hunting, and placing themselves in the fol- 
lowing order, proceeded to the site of the She- 
komeko monuments: First came the trombon- 
ists; then the clergy ofliciating on the occasion ; 
the Moravian Historical Society, represented by 
several of its members; the Shekomeko Literary 
Association; a large number of people on toot; 
and, finally, a train of carriages. At the scene 


of action not less than one thousand people had 
assembled, who stvod fixed with wonder at the 
singular spectacle before them. 

Some long forgotten event, of more than one 
hundred years ago, was suddenly brought to 
light; tradition had nearly lost its clue; the ge- 


nerations who might have transmitted the tale of 
Bittner, Bruce and Powel, how they labored, 
and where they fell, had long since become ex- 
tinct, and their successors, too, had passed away. 

The living spectator was examining a newly 
opened page of his local history, and he found a 
fine little episode of old Moravian life, in which 
its heroism stands out in full relief, presented to 
his view. The services were similar to those in 
practice at the Moravian burial; the trombones 
sent forth the pure harmony of the Chorale; 
then Rev. Mr. Davis addressed the multitude in 
words both impressive and eloquent. The 
Burial Litany was next read, followed by another 
address of a historical bearing; then the hymn 
“Amen thou Sovereign God of Love ” was sung 
to the tune of Old Hundred by the united voices 
of all present, and a chorale by the trombonists 
concluded the solemnity. The obelisk erected 
to the memory of Bittner consists of a shaft of 
Italian marble, four feet five inches in height, 
standing on a pedestal of the same material, 
eleven inches high. It bears on its north and 
south sides the following inscriptions: ‘‘ Sheko- 
meko Mission, commenced Aug. 16, 1740, by 
Christian Henry Rauch; Erected by the Mora- 
vian Historical Society, Oct. 5, 1859. In memory 
of the Mohican Indians, Lazara, baptized Dee. 1, 
1742, died Dec. 5, 1742; and Daniel, baptized 
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Dec, 26, 1742, died March 20, 1744.” On the 
west side may be read the original German in- 
scription of Biittner’s grave, and on the east, the 
following translation of it: ‘‘ Here lies the 
body of Gottlob Bittner, who, according to the 
commandment of his crucified God and Saviour, 
brought the glad tidings to the heathen, that the 
blood of Jesus had made an atonement for their 
sins. As many as embraced this doctrine in 
faith, were baptized into the death of the Lord. 
His last prayer was that they might be preserved 
until the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. He was 
born Dec. 29, 1716, and fell asleep in the Lord, 
Feb. 28, 1745.” 

Along the eastern border of the “Indian 
Pond,” in Sharon Township, Conn., the site of 
the Wechquadnach burial-place had been disco- 
vered. 

Here another monument was raised to the 
memory of Bruce and Powell, the south side of 
which is inscribed with the words: “ David 
Bruce, a minister of the Gospel in the Church of 
the United Brethren, from Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Died, July 9, 1749, at the Wechquadnach Mis- 
sion, Dutchess Co., N. Y.” On the north side we 
read, “Joseph Powell, a ininister of the Gospel 
in the Church of the United Brethren, born 
1710, near White Church, Shropshire, England. 
Died, Sept. 23, 1774, at Sichem, in the Oblong, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y.” On the west side, 
“Erected by the Moravian Historical Society, 
Oct. 6, 1859;” and on the east side, ‘“* How 
beautiful upon the mountains, are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace; that bringeth good tidings of good, that 
publisheth salvation. Isaiah 52. 7.” 

On the day following the solemnities of She- 
komeko, a concourse ot about 1700 persons had 
assembled at this locality, and the funeral servi- 
ces of preceding day were repeated. The ap- 
pearance of a few surviving Sharon Indians 
served to render the picture still more marked ; 
and as the dusky group gazed upon a transaction 
which their own traditions could interpret, the 
trombones sent forth their sombre tones, and 
caught the attention of the vast multitude. 

This remarkable scene along the ‘‘ Gnadensee,” 
or Sea of Grace, was the conclusion of the mo- 
numental inauguration. For further particulars 
in regard to this novel event, I refer my readers 
to the forthcoming volume of Prof. Reichel, 
which will be illustrated by five engravings of 
the monuments and surrounding scenery. 

J. H. 


THe Women or Cnester County, Pa.— 
“ Philadelpha, August 27.—Since the departure 
of the able-bodied men from the forks of Bran- 
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dywine, in Chester County, on the service of | United States upon the acquisition of Cuba, in 
their country, the patriotic young women, to| which he alleged that when the proper time 
prevent the evil that would follow the neglect | came Cuba would gravitate toward the United 
of putting in the fall crop in season, have joined | States; and that in the meanwhile the policy of 


the ploughs, and are preparing the fallows for 
the seed; and should their fathers, brothers, and 
lovers be detained abroad in defence of the lib- 
erties of these States, they are determined to 
put in the crops themselves—a very laudable 
example, and highly worthy of imitation.”— 
New England Courant, September 5, 1776. 


Cotumsvs.—How can Mr. Irving talk of “the 
glorious results having established the correct- 
ness of the opinion of Columbus?” Was his 
opinion correct? He expected to find India 
seven or eight hundred leagues west of the Can- 
aries. Is that correct? He believed Hispaniola 
to be Japan, and Ouba to be China. Is that 
correct? In point of fact he did not sail to dis- 
cover new lands at all, but a new route to old 
lands. While the Portuguese were pottering 
along the coast of Africa, to get to India by sail- 
ing round its extremity, he wished and projected 
to forestall them, and to arrive there by a shorter 
and easier route, by sailing directly to the west. 
Dr. Robertson in noticing the accidental disco- 
very of Brazil, a few years later, by the Poru- 
guese fleet, fitted out to protit by the discovery 
of the passage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, says: * Columbus’ discovery of the new 
world was the effort of an active genius, guided 
by experience, and acting upon a regular plan, 
executed with no less courage than perseverance. 
But from this adventure of the Portuguese, it 
appears that chance might have accomplished 
that great design which it is now the pride of 
human reason to have formed and perfected.” 
(History of America, book ii.) Now, human 
reason never did any such thing. Human rea- 
son was totally wrong: the “ design it formed,” 
but never “ perfected,” was that the East Indies 
were where the West are; or rather that Asia 
stood where the country now called America in 
fact stands. In seeking this illusion, Columbus 
stuinbled upon a magnificent reality. But he no 
more projected the discovery of the New World, 
as such, than did Pedro de Cabral that of Bra- 
zil, when, on his way to India, he stretched to 
the westward to avoid the calms on the coast of 
Guinea.— London Magazine, March, 1828. 


“Masrerty Inaotivitry.”— Uneda,” a cor- 
respondent of the London ‘“ Notes and Queries,” 
in that work, September 17, 1859 (2d series, viii., 
225), has the following note: 

“This expression was used by the late John 
O. Calhoun, in a debate in the Senate of the 





the United States was a masterly inactivity. I 
have lately heard that the phrase was used in 
the British House of Commons during the first 
French Revolution. The idea seems to be found 
in a sentence in one of the Hebrew prophets— 
‘ His strength is to sit still.’ ” 

This note was copied into the “ Boston Tran- 
script,” November 17, 1859, and elicited the fol- 
lowing reply from “CO. B.,” of Roxbury, printed 
in the “ Transcript” of November 18: 

** An extract in your last evening’s paper from 
** Notes and Queries”’ presents afresh the question 
of the authorship of this expressive phrase, which 
has been attributed to Mr. Burke, to John Ran- 
dolph, and to John ©. Calhoun. It belongs to 
neither. 

“It was first used by Sir James Mackintosh, 
in his ‘ Vindiciw Gallicw.’ Speaking, on page 
14, Loud’s edition, 1837, of the organization of 
the States General of France, he states the posi- 
tive action of the nobles and of the clergy, and 
then says: ‘The Commons, faithful to their sys- 
tem, remained in a wise and masterly inactivity, 
which tacitly reproached the arrogant assump- 
tions of the nobles, while it left no pretext to 
calumniate their own conduct, gave time for the 
increase of the popular favor, and distressed the 
court by the delay of financial aid.’ ” 

The “ Vindiciw Gallic” was first printed in 
1791, Boston. 


Cnaps’ Forp.—This crossing-place of the 
small river Brandywine is situated some nine or 
ten miles above the mouth of that stream, which 
flows into the river Christina, immediately be- 
low the city of Wilmington, and near the junc- 
tion of the said Christina with the Delaware. 

The Ford has been a place of historical inter- 
est since the 11th of September, 1777, when 
General Washington, with the treops under his 
command, took post there to interrupt the Brit- 
ish forces under Sir William Howe, then on 
their march from -the Head of Elk toward Phil- 
adelphia. The Battle-ground of the Brandywine 
is annually much frequented by those who are 
curious in revolutionary antiquities. [By the 
way,—of the many descriptions extant of that 
conflict I consider the one given by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, in his “ History of the Republic,” as the 
most compendious, clear, and accurate.] And 
inasmuch as the Central Railroad between Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore, now in process of con- 
struction, is already in operation from Philadel- 
phia to Chads’ Ford, thus affording every con- 
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venience to visitors, it is presumed that a few 
brief notes in reference to a place thus likely to 
become still more conspicuous, may not perhaps 
prove unacceptable in the “Historical Maga- 
zine.” 

The Ford derives its name from the early pro- 
prietor of the land on the left bank, or north- 
eastern side of the stream, where the highway 
crosses it. In 1702 he acquired a title to a 
large tract of land there, viz., in the township 
of Birmingham, and his name was then written 
Ffrancis Chadsey. By our colonial records also 
we learn that “ Ffrancis Chadsey” was chosen a 
member of the Provincial Assembly in 1707; but 
it appears by his will, dated 1712, and proven 
1717, that his signature had been then abbrevi- 
ated to Francis Chads ; and in other documents 
of that period it is written “Francis Chadsey, 
otherwise Chads.” 

The estate descended to his son, John Chads, 
who married Elizabeth, daughther of Isaac Rich- 
ardson of Whiteland, but died childless in 1760 ; 
and at the decease of his widow, the property 
passed into collateral branches of the family. 
The writer of these notes well recollects the 
venerable widow of John, when, seventy years 
since, she resided in the old stone house, yet 
standing, a short distance north of the present 
Chads’ Ford village. 

Thus has the original name of Chadsey’s Ford 
been curtailed to Chads’s Ford (often, by mod- 
ern writers, to Chad’s, or Chadd’s Ford); and 
even the family that bore the name has been 
extinct for almost a century. Yet so long as the 
disastrous day at the Brandywine shall be con- 
spicuous in the annals of our country’s trials, the 
descendants of the patriots who there met the 
ruthless invaders can surely never cease to re- 
gard that famous crossing with a thrilling inter- 


est. ; wD; 
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Amerioan Works 1n Germany.-—It may be of 
interest to the readers of the ‘ Historical Maga- 
zine” to know that there is published at Leipzig, 
in Germany, by Alphons Dirr, a series of works 
(in English) entitled “Standard American Au- 
thors.” It comprises some of the works of 
Bird, Bryant, Cooke, Cooper, Curtis, Emerson, 
Franklin, Harland, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Mar- 
vel (Mitchell), Motley, Poe, Prescott, Sedgwick, 
Sparks, and Wormeley. The last volume—the 
39th of the series--was “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish, and other Poems,” by Henry W. 
Longfellow. 8. A. G. 

Groron, Mass. 

Poor Rionarp’s Proverss.—It is generally 
supposed that most of the proverbs in Poor 
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Richard’s Almanac originated with Franklin, 
although he nowhere lays claim to their origin- 
ality. I have in my possession a copy of “ A Col- 
lection of English Proverbs,” by F. Ray, second 
edition, Cambridge [England], 1678, in which 
many of these maxims are to be found. Below are 








some from each in parallel columns. 8. A. G. 


Groton, Mass. 


From Ray's Proverbs. 

Early to go to bed, and 
early to rise, makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise. 


Fools make feasts, and wise 
men eat them. 

Marry your sons when you 
will, your daughters when you 
can, 


Old maids lead apes in hell. 


Full of courtesie, full of craft. 


A snow year, a rich year. 


Marry in haste and repent 
at leisure. 


An old physician, a young 
barber. 

Better that the feet slip than 
the tongue. 


The difference between the 
poor man and the rich is, that 
the poor walketh to get meat 
for his stomach, the rich a 
stomach for his meat. 


God sends meat, and the devil 
sends cooks. 


Kings and bares oft worry 
their keepers. 


A mouse in time may bite in 
two a cable. 


God healeth, and the physi- 
cian hath the thanks, 


Love and a cough cannot be 
hid. 


Forewarn’d. forearm’d. 


Hide nothing from thy min- 
ister, physician, and lawyer. 


A good lawyer and evil 
neighbour. 


Love and lordship like no 
fellowship. 


Neither women nor linen by 
candlelight, 


From Poor Richard's Almanac, 


Early to bed, and early to 
rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise, 

Fools make feasts, and wise 
men eat them. 

Marry your son when you 
will, but your daughter when 
you can 

Olid maids lead apes there, 
where the old bachelors are 
turned to apes. 


Full of courtesie, full of craft. 
Snowy winter, a plentiful har- 
vest, 
Grief often treads upon the 
heels of pleasure ; 
Marry’é in haste, we oft repent 
at leisure. 

Beware of the young doctor 
and the old barber. 

Better slip with the foot than 
with the tungue, 

The poor man must walk to 
get meat for his stomach, the 
rich man to get a stomach to 
his meat. 


Bad commentators spoil the 
best of books ; 
So God sends meat (they say) 
the devil cooks, 
Kings and bears often weary 
their keepers. 
By diligence and patience 
the mouse bit in two the cable. 
God heals, and the doctor 
takes the fee. 
Love, cough, and a smoke 
can’t well be hid. 


Forewarn’d, forearm’d, 
Don’t misinform your doctor 
nor your lawyer. 


A good lawyer, a bad neigh- 
bor. 


Love and lordship hate com- 

panions. 

Fine linen, girls, and gold so 
bright, 

Choose not to take by candic 
light. 
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From Ray's Proverbs, From Voor Richard's Almanae, 


Who hath glass windows of 
his own must take heed how 
he throws stones at his house. 


Don't throw stones at your 
neighbors’, if your own win- 
dows a-e glass. 

Rather go to bed supperless 
than run in debt for a break- 
fast, 


Better to go to bed supper- 
less than to rise in debt. 


Fresh fish and new come 
guests smell by that they are 
three days old, 


Many littles make a mickle. 


Fish and visitors smell in 
three days. 


Every little makes a mickle. 


A bird in the hand is worth 
two. 


One bird i’ th’ hand is worth 
two in the bush. 

Better have an egg to-day 
than a hen to-morrow. 


An egg to-day is better than 
a hen to-morrow, 


Bunyan’s Piteri’s PRoGREss ONE OF THE 
Earuizst Books Prinrep iv Onio,—Dr. Daniel 
Drake, writing in 1815, says: “Ten years ago 
there had not been printed in Cincinnati a single 
volume; but since the year 1811 twelve different 
books, besides many pamphlets, have been exe- 
cuted. These books, it is true, are of moderate 
size, but they were bound, and averaged more 
than two hundred pages each.” 

What a pity that Dr. Drake did not give the 
titles of these twelve books! One of them, pro- 
bably, is now before me; it is “ Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” printed in Cincinnati in 1813. 
Another one was probably the * Picture of Cin- 
cinnati,” 1815, from which the above extract is 
taken. West. 


—_ 


Tne First Parer Pustisirep ty MISssIssIPPr, 
—Some northern papers having stated that Capt. 
Jas. K. Cook edited the first paper published in 
Natchez, Miss., the ‘‘ Hempstead Courier” con- 
tradicts the same, and remarks as follows: 

“The father of the editor of this paper was 
the pioneer of the press in the Territory of Mis- 
sissippi, as well as in Natchez. In 1798, Col. An- 
drew Marschalk, then in command of a company 
of United States troops occupying what was 
commonly known as Walnut Hill, two miles 
above Vicksburg, established the first newspaper 
probably ever published in the southwest portion 
of the Union; certainly the first ever published 
in that territory. In 1800 he moved to Natchez, 
and established ‘The Natchez Gazette,’ and 
continued it to about 1832 or 1838. This same 
Capt. James K. Cook was an apprentice to Col. 
M., until some rich relative lett him a fortune, 
which he soon managed to get through with.” 


Post Riprxe iv 1775.—The following notices 
are from the “ New England Chronicle and 
Essex Gazette” for May 25, 1775: 

“Silent Wilde, News Carrier to Northampton, 
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Deerfield, &e., notifies his Customers that the 
first six months of his present year’s service ends 
with the Eighth Day of May instant. He desires 
them to remember that on the account there will 
be dne to him from each One Dottar and OnE 
Quarter or Seven Shillings and Six Pence, and 
he very earnestly prays that every one would 
remember the day and be punctual, that so he 
may be able to continue the same. 

* Said Wilde also takes the present opportu- 
nity to entreat those who are in arrears for last 
year kindly to consider that it would be a great 
favour if each individual would pay him imme- 
diately their respective balances, for hereby he 
would be furnished with 150 dollars, a consider- 
able part of which is due to the printers, who 
have cause of uneasiness that they have not be- 
fore now received what is severally due to 
them. 

“Said Wilde now determines to ride through 
Boston, Lancaster, &e., as usual, beginning next 
week.” 

“* Nathan Bushnell, Jun. (Constitutional Post) 
proposes to carry letters, &c., to the camp at Rox- 
BuRY and CamBrinGE, and as often as practicable 
to Boston, leaving the printing office in New 
London at 7 o'clock, Thursday evening, Norwich 
at 9 o’clock Friday mornings; and to leave 
the camps 9 o’clock Monday mornings, return the 
same road, and arrive at New London on Wed- 
nesday evenings.” 


rer 


Dress 1x 1775.—Elbridge Gerry, in a newspa- 
per dated June 8, 1774, advertises the loss of ‘tan 
outside garment commonly called a French great 
coat, with a crimson velvet cape ;” and in the 
same paper for June 3, 1779, another person ad- 
vertises the loss of ‘a chocolate coloured French 
great coat, with a crimson velvet cape but little 
the worse for wear.” 


AMERICAN Proverss AND Srmites.—Mr. J. R. 
Lowell, the editor of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” in 
the November number of that journal, has a 
discriminating notice of the new edition of 
Mr. Bartlett’s “ Dictionary of Americanisms,” 
with some interesting additions to the subject, 
particularly with reference to a portion of it 
which has hardly been entered upon as yet by 
bookmakers—at least in any satisfactory man- 
ner—that of national similes. 


Satty Lounn.—Mr. Bartlett, in his new “ Dic- 


tionary of Americanisms,” has this ‘name for a 
sort of tea cake.” It is by no means an Ame- 
ricanism. Hone, in his ‘ Every-day Book” 
(vol. ii. p. 1561, quoted in Mr. Timbs’ “Things 
not generally known”), records: 
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“The bun called the Sally Lunn, originated 
with a young woman of that name at Bath, 
about thirty years ago [the end of the last cen- 
tury]. She cried them in a basket, with a white 
cloth over it, morning and evening. Dalmer, a 
respectable baker and musician, noticed her, 
bought her business, and made a song and set it 
to music in behalf of Sally Lunn. This compo- 
sition became the street favorite; barrows were 
made to distribute the nice cakes. Dalmer 
profited thereby, and retired; and to this day, 
the Sally-Lunn cake claims preéminence in all 
the cities of England.” 


Eoorestasticat Biessine or Betts.—Southey 
in “The Doctor” has, it will be remembered, 
much interesting matter on the antiquity and 
use of this custom. The following paragraph 
from the ‘New York Tribune” of Nov. 8, 1859, 
may be worthy of record as a note of this usage 
in America: 

“On Sunday evening, Archbishop Hughes 
performed the interesting ceremony of blessing 
the bells at the Church of St. Francis Seraph, in 
Thirty-first street, between Sixth and Seventh 
Avenues. ‘The edifice, which is situated in the 
midst of a large Catholic German population, 
was completely filled on the occasion. The 
bells, which were placed on stands outside the 
altar railing, were tastefully ornamented with 
artificial flowers. They weigh, respectively, 787 
pounds and 409 pounds, and were cast in the 
foundery of Meneeley, West Troy, N. Y., and 
cost $480. At 4 o'clock the Archbishop entered 
the church, preceded by a procession of boys 
and girls, headed by the Rev. Father Rudolph, 
and bearing banners, the girls dressed in white, 
and wearing wreaths, the organ pealing forth 
the Veni Creator. Having been robed in his 
pontiticals, his grace, seated on a chair placed at 
the foot of the altar steps and facing the congre- 
gation, commenced the ceremony. After a 
prayer, partly read and partly sung, he, assisted 
by his Secretary, the Rev. Mr. McNerny, washed 
the bells with holy water. Additional prayer 
service being gone through, the Archbishop next 
anointed the bells with the ‘Oil of Infirm,’ 
and Holy Chrism, in the course of which he 
solemnly blessed and consecrated them, and dedi- 
cated them to Saints Francis and Anthony,closing 
the ceremonies with the Episcopal benediction.” 


Benepior Arno.tp’s Moraer.—The New 
Haven “Journal and Oourier” says: A friend 
has showed us a number of interesting old let- 
ters and documents which belonged to the es- 
tate of the late Pierpont Edwards, of this city, 
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and are now in the possession of his family. 
Among them is the following letter from the 
mother of Benedict Arnold to her son, written 
one hundred and six years ago, during, appa- 
rently, the prevalence of the yellow fever at 
Norwich. The letter shows a faithful mother’s 
love, and proves that Arnold was not without 
good religious teachings in his youth. The let- 
ter is probably the oldest manuscript letter in 
the city. We give it as it is written. It is di- 
rected on the outside as follows : 
“To Mr. 
benedict Arnold 
att 
Canterbury.” 
* Norwicn, August 13th, 1753. 

“My dear child through ye goodness of god 
wee are starring and sumthing comfortable att 
present but deths are multiplied all round us and 
more daly expected and how soon our time will 
come wee know not pray my dear whatever you 
neglect dont neglect your presios soal which 
once lost can never be regained—your uncel 
Zion Arnold is dead he left time ye 5 of this 
instant. 

“give sarvis to Mr. Cogshall and ladey and 
dear mrs Hannah from your afectionate mother 

“Hannan ARNOLD. 

* Qapt bill has lost all his sons John post has 
lost his wife John Lathrop and his son barnibus 
are boath dead.” 


A Famity or Governors.—The “Saturday 
Evening Express,” in an interesting historical 
sketch of the Boylston Market, mentions the 
following noteworthy incident: 

“Levi Lincoln, who signed the charter of the 
Boylston Market Association, as governor of 
the Commonwealth, was the father of the last 
governor, Levi Lincoln, and was lieutenant 
governor when Governor Sullivan died, thereby 
becoming governor. Governor Levi Lincoln, 
the elder, died at Worcester, April 14, 1820, 
aged 71. His widow, Martha, died at the same 
place, April, 1828, and was followed to the grave 
by two sons, both of them governors—Levi, 
Governor of Massachusetts, and Enoch, Gover- 
nor of Maine. There is probably no instance on 
record where a mother, and she the widow of 
a governor, has been followed to the grave by 
two sons, themselves then governors of two 
States in our Union.” 


QUERIES. 


Inpran Movunps, Utster Co.—In 1676 a patent 
was granted to William Ashfordby for a tract of 
land in Marbletown, part of which, comprising 
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four acres, is described as lying ‘‘on the 6th 
piece, to the east of the Kaelberg, running to the 
Indian graves.” It is to be hoped that some of 
the gentlemen of the Ulster County Historical 
Society will examine the locality here described. 
Possibly some Indian remains may yet be found 
there. Can any information be given? 
E. B. 0°O. 


“Soper Seconp TuovuGnt oF THE PEOPLE.” — 
{ think President Van Buren originated this 
phrase, or at least gave it currency; but I can- 
not remember the occasion on which he used it. 
Will the editor of the “ Historical Magazine,” or 
some of his correspondents, assist me ¢ 
Boston. 


Tue InpIAN Printer.—In 1682, when Rev. 
John Eliot, the “Indian Apostle,” was writing 
to Robert Boyle, of London, in regard to the 
second edition of his Indian Bible, he says: “I 
desire to see it done before I die, and I am so 
deep in years that I cannot expect to live long; 
besides, we have but one man, viz., the Jndian 
printer, that is able to compose the sheets and 
correct the press with understanding.” 

I would be glad of some information in regard 
to this Jndian printer. Where can such be ob- 
tained? Has there been a recent edition of 
Thomas’ History of Printing published ? 


8. L. B. 


Souru NorripGewock, Mz. 


Copyrient.—" Christianity the True Theo- 
logy: in answer to the Age of Reason. By Wil- 
liam Patten, A. M., Minister of the Second Con- 
gregational Church in Newport. Warren, R. I. 
Printed by A Phillips, 1795.” 

Was this the first work copyrighted in the 
United States ? 8. L. B. 


Vine PLANTING tn Virernta. —I have before 
me a manuscript volume entitled “ A sketch of 
Vine Culture for Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas. Compiled by Bolling, 
jr,” consisting of seventeen chapters. Another 
portion of the book is entitled, ‘“ Papers con- 
cerning Vineyards and their establishments in 
Virginia, &c, 

* Dulce periculum est 
O Lenee sequi Deum 
Cingentem viridi tempora pampino. 
Hor.’ 
by Bolling of Chellow.” 

Under another head, entitled “Vintage of 

Parnassus, or little Poems intended to attract a 
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stronger publick attention to vine planting in 
Virginia, written in 1772,” by the same hand, in 
which the writer indulges freely in bacchanalian 
verse, he refers to an address to the friends of 
vine planting, and other papers, published in the 
Virginia Gazette, February 25 and July 29, 1778. 
He says that he had “ quitted a life of studious 
indolence to cultivate a vineyard ;” and alludes to 
Mrs. Davis, an instructor of youth, and others, 
who treated his efforts as visionary. His treat- 
ise abounds with appropriate classical quota- 
tions. Mr. Estave is mentioned as a vine planter, 
who appears to have received aid from the gov- 
ernment, and addresses complimentary verses to 
him, 

From one of his “little poems” I quote a spe- 
cimen, because of the historical names of Virgi- 
nia which he introduces: 


** Evoé, benign Lyceus! 
Evoé, divine Nayseus! 
Let the Nelsons, patriot brothers, 
Take two brimmers, then two others; 
Let with Digges, and Eyre the speaker, 
Swell his veins with generous liquor ; 
Let with him who rules the treasure, 
Wythe and Blair drink without measure,”’ etc. 


Daniel Custis, Esq., deceased, is mentioned as 
the proprietor of several statues, among which 
were those of Venus, Adonis, and Bacchus, Af- 
ter his death, one Batt, a plumber, melted down 
the two former, but left that of Bacchus unin- 
jured, on which he writes: 


‘* Mark you, plumber, (what a scandal)— 
(Know from Britain came the vandal ;) 
When in sheets he roll’d Love’s mother ; 
When in pipes Diana’s brother, 
Barbarous as he was however, 

He on Bromius laid no cleaver ; 
But, the foe to melancholy, 
Still remains erect and jolly.” 


Who was Bolling of Chellow ? 8. J. 


Amerioan Mepar.—Joseph Wright, by pro- 
fession a painter, belonging to Philadelphia, 
many years since, exercised his ingenuity in 
making a die, from which he struck one copy of 
Washington’s head, which is now in possession 


of the Honorable Ebenezer Hazard, Esquire. It 
is a unique, and is peculiarly valuable, being con- 
sidered the best medallic profile likeness of the 
illustrious Washington which has ever been 
taken. The artist, in attempting to make a sec- 
ond impression, unfortunately broke his die.— 
Alden’s Epitaph, 1814. 

Can any of your readers inform us where the 
above medal is to be found? 

Boston, 1859. 
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K, Sarnt.—In the “ Journal de la Guerre du Mi- 
cissippi contre les Chicachas,” p. 5, I find a name 
K, saint. What is the full form, if this is a con- 
traction? 5. 


[According to Breton orthography, all names 
in Ker are written, and even printed, with a K, 
having the lower leg crossed by a line. The 
copyist made this K, and the printer has fol- 
lowed him. The full name is Kersaint. 

Hi. pe C.] 


ENGRAVINGS OF WASHINGTON AND FRANKLIN. 
—In the Salle d’estampes of the Imperial Library 
at Paris is a fine collection of prints. 
them are 67 engravings of Washington, and 46 
Franklin. They are all different; and I think 
most of them were published in France. Are 
there any similar collections in this country ? 
and if so, how extensive ? A. 


[There are several collections of engravings of 
Washington ; one of the largest is in the posses- 
sion of John B. Moreau, Esq., of New York. He 
has 125 different portraits. ] 


Savr, or Sower.—The article on the German- 
town Bible gives the name “Saur.” I find it 
in his English books “*Sower.” Which is cor- 
rect? Bre. 

[The German imprints spell it as the article 
has it “ Saur,” but his English imprints spell it 
as his descendants still spell it, ““Sower.” The 
families called “‘ Sowers” are not descendants of 
Christopher Sauer, or Sower of Germantown. ] 


REPLIES. 


Marre Svear (vol. iii)—The following pas- 
sage in the “ Relation de ce qui s’est passé dans 
les Missions de la Nouvelle France” for 1634 (Ed. 
Quebec), p. 36, is an early reference to the use 
of maple juice, though not of its manufacture into 
sugar. 

““When great famine presses them they eat 
chips or bark of a certain tree which they call 
Michtan, which they split in the spring to draw 
from it a juice, sweet as honey or sugar, as some 
have told me; but they waste little time on this, 
so little runs.” 

In the Relation, ete., for 1671-2 (Ed. Paris), 
117, a missionary mentions his having by mistake 
baptized a child, “not with natural water, but 
with a certain liquor which flows from trees to- 
wards the close of winter, which they call maple 
water (eau dérable), which I took for natural 
water.” 


Among | 
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AUTOGRAPHS OF THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARA- 
TION OF INDEPENDENCE (vol. iii., p. 152, 254). 
—Mr. Joseph J. Mickley, of Philadelphia, also 
possesses a complete set, being that of the late 
Dr. Roper, which he completed. 


M. 


“History oF THE Crvit War” (vol. iii., p. 
348).—The book mentioned by your correspond- 
ent N. B. C., in your November number, was 
printed at Carlisle, Cumberland, England, in the 
year 1780. Itis far from being what its title 
sets forth—‘ An Impartial History.” It has no 
historical value, the contents being unreliable. 
The author, who is unknown, evidently collected 
his materials from the most common sources, 
and put them together in an unskillful manner. 
The following is the title in full : 

An Impartial | HISTORY | of the | War in 
America, | between Great Britain | and | Her 
Colonies. | From | Its Commencement to the end 
of the year 1779; | Exhibiting a circumstantial, 
connected, and complete Account | of the real 
Causes, Risk and Proeress of the War; | inter- 
spersed with Anecdotes, and Characters of dif- 
ferent | Commanders, and Accounts of such per- 
sonages in Congress | as have distinguished 
themselves during the Contest. | With an | AP- 
PENDIX, | containing | A collection of Interest- 
ing Papers tending | to elucidate the History. | 
Illustrated with a variety of beautiful Copper- 
plates, representing | real and animated Like- 
nesses of those celebrated Generals | who have 
distinguished themselves in the important Con- 
test. | CARLISLE: | Printed by J. Milliken. | 
MDCCLXXX. W. M. K. 

Rosert Fexe, tHE Portrait Parnter (vol. 
iii., p. 848).— He was supposed to be a descend- 
ant from a Dutch family that settled at the head 
of Oyster Bay. His father is represented as a 
follower of George Fox, the Quaker, while the 
son embraced the principles of the Baptists, 
which was very offensive to the former, who 
went so far in his resentment as to follow him to 
the water, and there forbid him to enter it on 
pain of disinheritance. He then left the house 
of his youth, and was several years absent on 
voyages abroad, in one of which he was taken 
prisoner and carried into Spain, where, in the 
solitude of his prison, he succeeded in procuring 
paints and brushes, and employed himself in rude 
paintings, which, on his release, he sold, and thus 


| availed himself of the means of returning to his 


own country. He soon after settled and married 
in Newport, cultivated his talents, and painted 
portraits. That of the beautiful wife of Gov. 
Wanton, in the Redwood Library, is ascribed to 
him, where is also a copy, by Miss Stuart, of 
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the portrait of Callender, supposed to be from 
his hand, and presented by Henry Bull, Esq., to 
the Llistorical Society. He followed his protes- 
sion for twenty years, and is said to have seve- 
ral times visited Philadelphia, where it is sup- 
posed other of his paintings may be found. His 
health declining, he sought the milder climate 
of Bermuda, where he died at about the age of 
forty-four. He left three sons and two daugh- 
ters. One of his sons was Charles Feke, a worthy 
man, and many years a respectable apothecary 
in Newport, R.1., but no male descendants are 
now living. 

A Robert Feke is mentioned by Bond, as one 
of the earliest and largest proprietors of Water- 
town, Mass., and as having married a daughter- 
in-law of Governor Winthrop. He was admit- 
ted freeman in 1631, and was a deputy to the 
General Court, a magistrate, and lieutenant in 
the train-band. In the Massachusetts records 
the name is variously spelled—Feke, Feake, and 
Feakes. 

Since writing the above I am informed that 
upon the portrait of Callender may be discerned 
the words “ R, Feke, painter.” 8. F. 

Mayriower Snarp (vol. iii, p. 88, 124).—J. 
Ilunter, in the appendix to his “Collection con- 
cerning the early History of New Plymouth. 


Lond., 1849,” collects all the notices in his pos- 
session of vessels bearing the name of May- 


flower. None of his notices reaches later than 
1648. A pamphlet of seventy-five pages, small 
4to., entitled ‘* A Catalogue of the Damages for 
which the English demanded reparation from 
the United Netherlands, ete. London., 1664,” 
gives the first entry as follows: ‘ Concerning 
the ship call’d the Mayflower, whereot one Wil- 
liam Curtis was the Commander, who (being 
Agent also for the English Company), having 
obtein’d liberty from the Queen of Acheene to 
tratlique there, was, about the Month of Aug., 
1658, old style, debarr’d of all commerce, by one 


Balthazar, who at the time commanded 3 Ships | 


belonging to the Hust-Indian Company of the 
Netherlands ; and seized Three Thousand Eight 


Hundred Seventy and Eight pounds of Pepper, | 


which the said ship had begun to lade with, 


forcing the said Curtis to depart Empty ; and | 


nothing of this was known at London upon the 
Tenth of January following 1653.” 

The same pamphlet registers, under No. 13, 
“The ship Speedwell (belonging to Mr. John 
Taylor and Company of English Merchants of 
London, whereof Robert Cooke was Master), pur- 
suing her voyage from Gottenburgh for London, 


was seiz’d in May, 1657, by a man-of-war of Os- | 


tend, Commanded by Peter Tyson, who carried 
the said ship to Amsterdam, and there sold her, 
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together with her entire lading, to one William 
Hunton, Merchant of Amsterdam, without any 
legal proceeding or sentence against him.” 
Governor Bradford, in his History, says that 
after the Speedwell, once so “leaky,” had been 
sold, “‘she made many voyages to ye great pro- 
fite of her owners.” Hi. A. 
ALBANY. 


Parntep Post (vol. iii., p. 372).—In Simms’ 
“History of Schoharie County,” at page 333, I 
find the following statement (seemingly on the 
authority of one of the “ prisoners ” mentioned 
therein), which partially answers “ W.’s” query. 
Perhaps some correspondent of the Hist. Mag. 
may be able to tell us what “signal battle” is 
referred to. 

“In the present county of Steuben, the pri- 
soners (Lieut. Alexander Harper and his com- 
rades, in April, 1780,) saw the ‘Painted Post’ 
which had been erected by the Indians to com- 
memorate some signal battle fought upon the 
spot.” R. T. 


ALBANY, 1859. 


Wizarp Curr (vol. iii., p. 848).—A correspon- 
dent, in the November of the Hist. Magazine, 
desires to know the whereabouts of “ Wizard 
Clip,” in Virginia, and the derivation of the name. 
I inclose, for the satisfaction of his curiosity, a 
letter contributed by myself, some time since, to 
a southern journal. The tone of the letter is 
jesting, but the statements contained in it were 
accurately given from an article published in a 
local newspaper. 

I trust that it will entertain your correspondent 
and readers, and remain, very truly yours, 

J. E. C. 

RicumonD, Va. 

Sir Thomas Brown wrote a book called “ The 
| History of Vulgar Errors,” and as vulgar errors 
are multitudinous in number, the volume was 
somewhat bulky. The subject was, however, by 
no means exhausted ; and, | think, if the worthy 
| Sir Thomas lived in Virginia, and was about to 
put to press a new edition of his performance, 
| he would not neglect the “ Wizard Clip.” 

“Clip ” is nothing less than the name by which 
| the unoffending village of Smithfield, in Jefferson 
| county, is most commonly known. And now 
| why has the town been thus curtailed of the fair 

proportions of its name? I am going to tell you, 
| and I assure you the story is not wholly uninte- 
| resting, brief as it will be, and absurd as it is. 
| I derive the particulars from some notices of the 
subject published many years ago in a journal 
of a distant State. The article contained several 
| letters from parties who were thrown into colli- 


| 
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sion with the ghost. ‘The late Colonel B. U. 
Campbell,” we are told, “tried to collect the 
facts,” but the best history is said to be con- 
tained in “the writings of the Rev. Prince Ga- 
litzin, the pastor of the Alleghanies.” Now, 
whether the worthy clergyman was a Prince, in 
addition to his priesthood ; and whether the Al- 
leghanies where a band of Christian Indians, of 
pale-faced believers, or simply the great chain 
of mountains of that name, benevolently taken 
under the protection of the reverend gentleman, 
upon these points authentic history is completely 
silent. What is certain is, that the said Prince 
Demetrius Aug. Galitzin came to “Clip,” or 
Smithfield, in the year 1797, to investigate the 
truth of the strange reports connected with the 
locality, and that in a letter dated April 11, 1839, 
he “expressed himself” at some length, on the 
subject of his inquiry. 

Here is the substance of Demetrius Augustus 
Galitzin’s discoveries : 

“The house of Wizard Clip,” we are informed, 
“is at Cliptown, Va., which is near Martinsburg. 
It is a substantial, actual locality in this lower 
world and western continent (so it is, your High- 
ness, and surrounded by toll gates), but, unlike 
most places in the new world, has a legend as 
wild and supernatural as any that lingers around 
the old baronial halls of Ireland or Scotland. 
The owner of the dwelling at the time of the 


visitation, in the close of the last century, was 
named Livingston.” 

It seems that this gentleman, who is elsewhere | 
mentioned, in a free and jovial manner, as “old 
men Livingston,” suddenly found, in the afore- 
said year 1797, that his house was possessed with 


devils. Glittering balls of fire would be seen 
darting from corner to corner of the apartments 
—loud noises struck terror to every heart—and 
very soon the invading spirits commenced be- 
traying their presence in a way still more impo- 
lite and undesirable. The heads and legs of 
chickens were seen suddenly and mysteriously to 
drop off—every species of movable property was 
distigured by the marks of burning—articles of 
clothing were cut and clipped in the most mys- 
terious and destructive manner. One lady who 
doubted, found on her departure from the man- 
sion, the imprint of a “ spectral hand ” upon her 
shawl. Another old lady “related at a tea party 
in Martinsburg”—similar, doubtless, to that 
which assembled in the back parlor of Mrs. 
Quilp to lament, with the assistance of tea and 
muffins, the untimely loss of the beloved Quilp 
—that she had indulged a skeptical philosophy 
in relation to the spirits, and had gone to Living- 
ston’s to ascertain the truth. Before entering the 
house she had removed her fine black silk cap | 


from her head, wrapped it up carefully in a silk | 
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handkerchief, and deposited the bundle safely in 
the depths of her capacious pocket. But lo! 
and behold! and good gracious! and who will 
believe it!—when she went away and took out 
her bundle, she found the fine silk cap clipped 
“into ribbons,” the handkerchief which enve- 
loped it being wholly untouched? 

But the spirit at times condescended to speak. 
It declared that “ruffles and fringes, flounces 
and tuckers, and modesty-pieces, were the inven- 
tions of Satan ”—the fairer portion of humanity 
were forbidden “to cut and curl the hair ’—for 
these horrible offences “ thousands were burning 
in hell.” Then, we read in the veracious chro- 
nicle, ‘a plain hand and arm struck the old man 
Livingston on the arm and vanished.” It seems 
moreover, that the lords of creation were not 
neglected. ‘ John,” the spirit declared in hor- 
ror, did not believe in transubstantiation and 
absolution, for which reason, unless he reforms, 
John will certainly “be d——d.” I dislike to 
quote profanity, but historical fidelity renders it 
incumbent to cite accurately the words of the 
spirit. 

Of course these very disagreeable goings on 
could not be endured. Old man Livingston de- 
termined to call in the assistance of the clergy. 
Accordingly, he fetches the Episcopal minister 
of the neighborhood, who opens his prayer book, 
and reads. But the minister is ‘famously 
abused by the scornful spirit,” who snatches the 
prayer book, and sends the worthy man tramp- 
ing. The invisible voice thereupon said to the 
family, “‘ Come, take your seats!—and all being 
duly seated, the voice commenced teaching them 
the Roman catechism. Here we have the first 
distinct intimation of the theological proclivities 
of the intruders. Old man Livingston, however, 
does not despair. Having failed with the Epis- 
copal, he now has recourse to a Lutheran minis- 
ter. The Lutheran has no better success. A 
Methodist is next applied to. He courageously 
seeks Livingston’s house, with a number of his 
congregation, and begins, says the chronicle, “ to 
pray and bawl”—but the praying suddenly 
ceases. The Methodist clergyman and his fol- 
lowers are ‘soon driven away by a shower of 
stones, thrown among them by invisible hands.” 
This treatment naturally disgusted the Protestant. 
hody, and we hear nothing of any Baptists, or 
other ministers. Old man Livingston, in his 
desperate strait, calls upon “a conjuror in the 
South Mountain.” We are not permitted to 
know what would have been the result of call- 
ing in the power of magic; for the conjuror of 
the South Mountain most unworthily haggled 
about the price of his services, and the negotia- 
tion fell to the ground. 


A single resource was left. There was the 
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Roman Catholic minister—the Rev. Dennis 
Cahill. To the Rev. Dennis Cahill, accordingly, 
old man Livingston applies. Deus ex machina— 
the thing was ended! The Rev. Father Cahill 
comes—scatters a great deal of holy water—and 
departs. As he leaves the door, a sum of money 
which had disappeared shortly before was laid, 
by invisible hands, between his feet. As soon 
as he is gone, however, the fuss recommences— 
it is but an expiring effort. The Rev. gentleman 
is again called in—mass is said—and the “ scorn- 
ful spirits ” depart for realms unknown—leaving 
upon the minds of all the incidental impression 
that Father Cahill exceeded in holiness his Epis- 
copal, Lutheran and Methodist brethren. 

Such is the legend of Clip. You will agree 
with me that it is not destitute of curious inter- 
est. It is so seldom that in this realistic age and 
country, we find a real bona jide superstition 
verified by a reference to dates and localities, 
that I thought I would request thus much of 
your space tor the brief narrative of this singular 
legend. That it is a real legend there can be no 
doubt. Smithfield is such only upon the maps. 
In the mouths of the Jeffersonians it is always 
“Olip.” What the actual origin of the occur- 
rences was, it is doubtless impossible, at this 
distance of time, to discover. Some mischievous 
urchin may have played his pranks successfully 
upon the worthy inhabitants—upon “old man 
Livingston,” and the “old lady” from Martins- 
burg—and under the poetic treatment of the 
“Rev. Prince Demetrius Augustus Galitzin, 
pastor of the Alleghanies,” the history may have 
assumed the highly mysterious, circumstantial 
and anti-Protestant orthodoxy character which 
it now possesses, 

Clip is a pleasant little village, dropped like a 
leaf in the great valley—commanding a fine view 
of the great North Mountain—and not otherwise 
remarkable than from the legend I have related. 
If that legend amuses a few of your readers, my 
purpose and wish in writing it is answered. 

[An account of Prince Galitzin will be found 
in a late No. of the “*‘ North American Review ;” 
and a more serious account of the doings at the 
Clip, in DeCourcy’s “Catholic Church in the 
United States,” p. 161-8, and a sketch of Galit- 
zin in the same work, pp. 279-287. Some of 
our Virginia correspondents may possibly give 
us some contemporary notice of the affair. ] 


Paort (vol. iii, p. 375).—In the December 
number of the Historical Magazine ** Paul Pry ” 
reproduces some remarks concerning W. A. I. 
and W. D., which may, peradventure, warrant a 
hasty note or two. Having no acqaintance with 
W. A. I, nor with the statements he has fur- 
nished, W. D. asks simply to refer to what 
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has been said of his own paragraphs. ‘“ Paul 
Pry” says (vol. iii., p. 124), “If W. D. desires 
to know, etc., he can be gratified.” The details 
of historical truth are exactly what he does de- 
sire to know, and his notes were aimed exclu- 
sively at that object. When he indicated a few 
“slight inaccuracies” (chietly typographical), in 
“Irving’s Life of Washington,” he little suspected 
they could be regarded as a censure of “grave 
errors ;” and he is not now aware that he has 
made any statement of occurrences or events 
otherwise than for the purpose of presenting or 
eliciting the truth—reflecting neither upon the 
conduct nor the motives of the parties concerned. 
Without expressing an opinion as to Col. Hump- 
ton’s conduct on the night of the “ Paoli massa- 
cre,’ W.D. merely remarked that ‘ whoever 
might have been to blame, it was certainly an 
unlucky affair ;” and he admits now that he still 
regards it as such. 

** Paul Pry ” concludes, that if ‘‘ some friendly 
hands, such as W. D.’s and W. A. I.’s are,” had 
not lifted Humpton, Hay, and others, from the 
depths into which they had fallen, they had 
never risen again to occupy the pages of his- 
tory. W. A. I. can, doubtless, speak to that 
point for himself. But how W. D. has “ lifted” 
those officers, as described, it would be interest- 
ing to know; and also in what manner, or by 
what statement, he has derogated from the mili- 
tary reputation of General Wayne, “ Paul Pry” 
would obiige by explicitly showing. 

W. D. has availed himself of repeated oppor- 
tunities, in his humble way, to manifest his regard 
for the fame of the Chester County hero. Among 
others, on the 4th of July, 1817, he prepared and 
submitted resolutions, at a meeting of the Re- 
publican Artillerists of Chester County, for the 
erection of a suitable memorial for the patriots 
who were the victims of British cruelty on the 
night of September 20, 1777. He was active in 
procuring the monument, and furnished the in- 
scription on the same,—which inscription is 
scarcely less commemorative of the gallant 
Wayne than of the unfortunate soldiery. 

On one side of the plinth is the following: 
“Here repose the remains of fifty-three Ame- 
rican Soldiers, who were the victims of cold- 
blooded cruelty in the well known ‘ Massacre at 
Paoli,’ while under the command of General 
Anthony Wayne, an officer whose military con- 
duct, bravery, and humanity were equally con- 
spicuous throughout the Revolutionary War.” 

This memorial was erected on the fortieth 
anniversary of the ‘ Massacre” (September 20, 
1817); and while the work was in progress, W. 
D., and his colleague addressed a letter to the 
Pennsylvania State Society of Cinejnnati, invit- 
ing them to assist at the ceremony of recognizing 
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the monument. Those gentlemen, however, did 
not deem it expedient to manifest even as much 
sympathy on the occasion as did “‘ some friendly 
hands, such as W. D.’s,” ete. The president of 
the Cincinnati, in reply to the invitation, wrote 
to the Committee of Republican Artillerists as 
follows: 
‘* PHILADELPHIA, September 15, 1817. 

“‘GENTLEMEN: I do myself the honor to send 
you the annexed resolutions, in compliance with 
tue directions of the Standing Committee of the 
Penasylvania Society of the Cincinnati, in reply 
to the communication which you were pleased 
to address to me under date of the Ist instant, 
and ain, wiih great respect, 

Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
D. L., 
President of the Pennsylvania Society 
of Cincinnati. 

“W. D. and J. N., Esqs., 


Committee of the Republican 
Artillerists of Chester County. 


“ At a meeting of the Standing Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Society of Cincinnati, Septem- 
ber 12, 1817, a letter addressed by Messrs. W. D. 
and J. N. (a committee appointed by the Re- 
publican Artillerists of Chester for the purpose) 
to the President of the Society, requesting the 
attendance of the members on the 20th instant, 
at the erection of a monument to the memory of 
the Americans who were ‘massacred’ in the sur- 
prise of the troops under General Wayne, at the 
Paoli, on the 20th September, 1777, being read, 

“ Resolved unanimously, That as the mem- 
bers of the Society have heretofore expressed 
their esteem and respect for the military talent 
and services of the late Major General Wayne, by 
erecting a monument to his memory, it would 
be inconsistent with that respect and esteem to 
assist at a ceremony which recognizes a military 
disaster, unavoidable, perhaps, either in its cause 
or its consequences; and much as they regret 
the fate of their comrades who fell on that occa- 
sion, and anxiously disposed as they are to do 
honor to their memory, the members of the So- 
ciety are constrained, by the reasons here ad- 
duced, and because it is universally admitted 
that surprise in war is not only justifiable but 
applauded by all belligerents, respectfully decline 
the invitation of their fellow-citizens on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

“Resolved, That the President be requested 
to forward a copy of the foregoing resolutions to 
Messrs. D. and N, with the thanks of the Society 
for their polite invitation.” 

Nevertheless many “friendly hands” assisted 
at the ceremony, and the monument was “‘ lifted” 
to its place., 

Apprehensive that the subject of this note 
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and its predecessors have been sufliciently han- 

dled for all useful purposes, the writer trusts he 

will not feel called upon to trouble the editor 

with more last words, W. D. 
West Cuester, Penn., Dec. 20, 1859. 


~ 


Lynon Law (vol. iii. p. 872).—The query of 
H. N., in the last number of the Historical 
Magazine, may in part be answered by the fol- 
lowing extract from page 212 of the “ Historical 
Collections of Virginia,” by Henry Howe, pub- 
lished at Charleston, §. C., 1856: 5. 

“ Tynch Law.—Col. Charles Lynch, a brother 
of the founder of Lynchburg, Va., was an officer 
of the American Revolution. His residence 
was on the Staunton, in the southwest part of 
this (Campbell) county, now the seat of his 
grandson, Charles Henry Lynch, Esq. At that 
time this country was very thinly settled, and 
infested by a lawless band of Tories and despe- 
radoes. ‘The necessity of the case involved des- 
perate measures, and Col. Lynch, then a leading 
Whig, apprehended and had them punished 
without any superfluous legal ceremony. Hence 
the origin of the term ‘ Lyach Law.’ This prac- 
tice of Lynching continued years after the war, 
and was applied to many cases of mere suspicion 
of guilt, which could not be regularly proven. 
‘In 1792,’ says ‘ Wirt’s Life of Henry,’ ‘there 
were many suits on the south side of James 
River for inflicting Lynch’s law.’ At the battle 
of Guilford Court House, a regiment of riflemen, 
raised in this part of the State, under the coim- 
mand of Col. Lynch, behaved with much gal- 
lantry. The colonel died soon after the close 
of the war. Charles Lynch, a governor of 
Louisiana, was his son.” 


Obituary. 

At Paris, Oct. 8d, of apoplexy, Joun Y. 
Mason, American minister to France. He was 
born in Virginia about 1795, graduated at the 
University of North Carolina in 1816, from which 
institution he received the degree of LL.D. ; 
adopted the profession of law, and was a Judge 
of the District Court of Virginia; he was a re- 
presentative in Congress from Virginia from 
1831 to 1837; a member of President Tyler's 
Cabinet, as Secretary of the Navy; a member of 
President Polk’s Cabinet, first as Attorney Gen- 
eral, and secondly as Secretary of the Navy; and 
was appointed by President Pierce Minister to 
France, in which position he was continued by 
President Buchanan till his death. He leaves a 
wife and several children, and one of his daugh- 
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ters was recently married in Paris. Several 
years ago, after his arrival at Paris, Mr. Mason 
had a paralytic stroke, which now appears to | 
have been the premonition of the final. attack. | 
His remains were brought to Richmond for inter- 
ment. 
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ton County, N.Y. He was verging upon the 
eighty-eighth year of his age, and was one of the 
oldest, if not the oldest lawyer in the State. He 
was admitted to the bar when Washington was 


| President, George Clinton Governor, and Robert 


Yates Chief Justice of our Supreme Court, and 


| Robert R. Livingston Chancellor. He is, we be- 


At Boston, Oct. 25, Bensamin A. Goutp, of 
that city. Mr. Gould was the son of a soldier of | 
the Revolutionary army, who removed from 
Newburyport to Lancaster about the beginning 
of this century. He graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1814, in the class with President Walker, 
fev. Dr. Lamson, Samuel D. Bradford, Judge 
Merrick, and others among the living, and Rev. 
Dr. F. W. P. Greenwood, Judge Paine, and 
William II. Prescott, among the dead. The} 
grave has just closed over the remains of Jona- | 
than Porter, of Medford, and Thomas W. Phil- | 
lips, of Boston, two classinates of Mr. Gould. | 
For many years the deceased was the Principal | 
of the Public Latin School of this city, and his 
numerous pupils, scattered over the world, have | 
ever cherished the warmest affection for their 
former teacher. During the last quarter of a 
century, Mr. Gould has been a successful mer- 
chant in the India trade, and has ever sustained 
the highest reputation for intelligence and in- 
tegrity. In his character were combined those 
sterling qualities which make the liberal friend, 
the good citizen, and the truly Christian man. 
He was an active member of the religious soci- 
ety of which the Rev. Dr. Dewey is the present 
pastor, and was ever ready with his influence 
and means to sustain the useful and benevolent 
institutions of our city. The deceased was 
father of Dr. Gould, formerly of the Dudley 
Observatory at Albany, and brother of Miss 
Hannah F. Gould, of Newburyport, one of the 
most gifted female poets of our country. He 
took deep interest in educational matters, having 
taught a school in Newburyport before he en- 
tered college. He was a trustee of Dummer 
Academy, and one of the most active and 
efficient friends of that ancient institution. Mr. | 
Gould was born in 1786, and has been a citizen 
of Boston about forty years. Few men have | 
enjoyed a larger share of public respect and 
confidence during that period.—Boston Tran- 
script, Oct. 26. ; 


At Memphis, Tenn., October 29th, the Hon, 
James ©. Jones. He was a native of Wilson 
County. He became a Whig politician, carrying | 
his State twice for Governor, in 1841 and 1843. 
In 1851 he was elected to the United States 
Senate. 


JupGe Danrer Capy died yesterday Monday, 
Octuber 31), at his residence in Johnstown, Ful- 
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}as counsel in court. 


| moment’s warning, struck totally blind. 


|} about to s 
| he consente¢ 
| sult eminent oculists. 


lieve, the last lingering relic of the old school of 
New York lawyers, of which Livingston, Jay, 
Hamilton and Kent were the founders, and of 
which Ambrose Spencer, Smith Thompson, Van 
Vechten, Williams, Henry, Van Ness, Talcott, 


| Ogden, Duer, Oakley, and Cady were eminent 


among the earlier disciples, and Welles, John C. 
Spencer, Cowen, Joshua A. Spencer, butler, 
Ilottman, Stevens and Hill (we are speaking only 
of the dead) were distinguished among the lat- 
ter. Mr. Cady was admitted to the bar in 1795. 
For the following fifty-two years, previous to 


}his going upon the bench, he was among the 


most laborious of lawyers in the country. The 
principal fields of his toil were the counties now 


|}embraced in the third, fourth, fifth, sixth and 
|seventh judicial districts. 


For the thirty years 
previous to his taking his seat in the Supreme 
Court and Court of Appeals, he stood in the front 
rank of the bar of the State. 
* * * * 

At the age of three score and fifteen years he 
was elected to the Supreme Bench, where for 
eight years he did his full proportional share of 
the labor of the court. As a proof of his pro- 
verbial promptness and assiduity in business, we 
may cite the answer of one of his judicial asso- 
ciates when asked how much Mr. Cady had been 
absent from duty during the eight years he sat 
as judge. “TI should think about eight minutes 
in all,” was the ready reply. Advancing age in- 
duced him to resign his office in 1855. Since 
then, until he became blind, he has been engaged 
more or less in the practice of his profession, 


* * 


| giving written opinions in cases submitted to 


him, sitting as referee, etc., but declining to act 
His Jast appearance in a 
public capacity was in December, 1856, when 
presiding in the Capitol in this city over the Col- 
lege of Presidential Electors. While in the full 
enjoyment of his mental faculties, and of a de- 
gree of health remarkable in one so old, Mr. 
Cady, in the month of April last, was, without a 
He re- 
ceived this shock as a signal that the machine 
which had run so long and so vigorously was 
» forever. To gratify his friends, 
to visit New York city, and con- 
Ere they had pronounced 
their final opinions, he expressed his own in the 
remark, characteristicilly terse and pointed, 
“Gentlemen, I don’t believe you have got any 
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cure for old age.” He returned immediately 
home, closed up, with his wonted precision, a 
cause in which he had been sitting as referee, 
adjusted his other business, and calmly sat down 
to endure with Christian fortitude the calamity 
which had so suddenly thrown its dark pall over 
him, and wait with patience for the great change. 
—Albany Hvening Journal, Nov. 1. 


“ We have to record,” says the Portland ad- 
vertiser, “the death of the oldest person in our 
State. Mrs. Wilson, widow of Nathaniel Wilson, 
died at Wilson’s Mills, in the County of Oxford, 
on the 1st day of the present November, aged 
103 years, § montks and 3 days. She was 
born in Scarborough, in this county, Feb. 26, 
1756 ; George II. was then King of Great Britain, 
Louis XV. King of France, Ferdinand VI. King 
of Spain, Francis of Lorraine Emperor of Ger- 
many, and Elizabeth Empress of Russia. These 
names carry us back to a remote period; what 
changes and revolutions have taken place since 
that day! In France, Kings and Emperors have 
risen and fallen; the reign of George III. in 
England, one of the longest in history, is folded 
up within her life. Mrs. Wilson was the fourth 
of fourteen children of Samuel March and Anna 
Libby, of Scarborough. Her father was a Lieu- 
tenant in the French War, was a representative 
to the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, and 
on the breaking out of the war of the Revolu- 
tion, was appointed a Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
served in the war. Her brother was Colonel 
James March, late of Gorham. Her husband, 
Nathaniel Wilson, was also an officer in the Re- 
volutionary army. What associations, and what 
a history!” 

The “Boston Traveller” adds, ‘“ Women 
seem to wear better than men. There was 
Terentia, Cicero’s unruly spouse, who lived to 
one hundred and three; and Junia Tertia, the 
widow of Cassius, and sister of Brutus, who 
completed her century, surviving her husband 
some sixty-four years; and Lettice Knollys, 
Leicester’s last wife, and mother of Elizabeth’s 
Essex, who died at ninety-five; and lady Des- 
mond, who got as far as one hundred and forty, 
and then was cut off by imprudently climbing a 
cherry tree, from which she got a fall, bringing 
a fever, the only fruit of her exertions. Mrs. 
Hamilton, widow of Alexander Hamilton, lived 
for nearly a century; and Mrs. Morris, who, as 
Mary Phillipse, is said to have been Washing- 
ton’s first love, died at ninety six.” 


Horatio Gates Purips, Esq., an Ohio Pio- 
neer, died at Dayton on the 10th Nov. He was 
born in New Jersey, in 1778, and was the son 
of Captain Jonathan Philips, of the regular army 
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of the American Revolution, who entered the 
service as Lieutenant, commissioned by John 
Hancock, President of Congress, in 1775. As 
Captain he participated in the capture of Bur- 
goyne, at Saratoga, October 15, 1777, and 
served with honorable distinction throughout 
the war, as is attested in his diploma from the 
Society of Cincinnatus, bearing the signature of 
General Washington, as President, and General 
Knox as Secretary. He ever professed and prac- 
tised the doctrines of the old Whig party. Mr. 
Philips settled at Dayton in 1805, and was among 
the earliest merchants located in the town.— 
Phil. Bulletin. 


Samvet J. Varney, editor of the “ Lowell 
Vox Populi,” died Nov. 11, aged 45 years. He 
started the “Vox Populi” in 1841, sold it in 
1850, and purchased the “ Journal and Courier,” 
and in 1855 returned to his old paper again. He 
was four times a member of the city govern- 
ment, and was much respected in the commu- 
nity. 


Ex-Governor Grorce R. Gitmer, who died 
Nov. 16, at Lexington, Ga., was born in Wilkes 
County, now Oglethorpe, on the 11th April, 
1790. On account of ill health he was unable to 
prosecute his Oollegiate course, for which a 
thorough academical education had fully fitted 
him. He, however, pursued his law studies, and 
finally settled in Lexington, where he practised 
his profession until 1813, when he was appointed 
first lieutenant of the 48d regiment, U.S. A. For 
five years he held this position, taking an active 
part in the Oreek war. He entered again upon 
the practice of his profession in 1818, and for 
three sessions, those of 1818, 1819, and 1824, 
was a member of the State Legislature. In 1828, 
and again in 1837, he was elected Governor. 
During his latter term he removed the Chero- 
kee Indians from Georgia. In 1836 and 1840 
Governor Gilmer was one of the Presidential 
electors in Georgia. He represented his native 
State in the House of Representatives for the 
terms beginning in the years 1821, 1827, and 
1838. In 1855, Governor Gilmer published a 
historical work called the “Georgians.” For 
thirty years he acted as a trustee of the College 
of Georgia. 


On the 18th November, after a brief illness, 
Miss Ereanor Brown of Albany, in the 85th 
year of her age. Thus has passed away another 
of the old inhabitants of Albany. Miss Brown 
was the last surviving daughter of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Brown, one of the Colonial Rectors of St. 
Peter’s Church in Albany. Born in Oxford, and 
a graduate of St. Albans Hall, the Rev. Mr, 
Brown came to this country during the period 
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of the Old French War, as a chaplain of one of 
the British regiments, and having first supplied 
the place of the Rev. Mr. Ogilvie, during the ab- 
sence of the latter with the army in the expe- 
dition against Niagara, he succeeded him as Rec- 
tor of St. Peter’s in 1764. In 1761 he was mar- 
ried to Margaret Hogan of Albany. In 1773 he 
removed to Dorchester in Maryland, where the 
deceased was born. Svon after the death of 
Mr. Brown in 1784, the family returned to Al- 
bany, where they continued to reside. 


Proressor Witi1aM W. Turver, late Librarian 
at the Patent Office, died at Washington, D. C., 
November 29, 1859, in the 50th year of his age. 
Mr. Turner was born in England in the year 
1810, and came with his parents to this country 
in 1818. The family settled in New York, and 


young Turner was sent for a time to the school | 


of the well-known John Walsh. A desire for 
knowledge showed itself at a very early age, 
and many anecdotes are preserved of his industry 
and self-denial under circumstances of great dis- 
couragement. 
soon diminished by the necessity of fitting hiin- 


self for a business in life; and, after some hesi- | 


tation, he eventually chose the occupation of 
printer as the most congenial to the natural bent 
of his mind. Henceforward, both at the press 
and at the eompositor’s case, he was ever on the 
watch for improvement. In those days hand- 


presses were in general use; and the young | 
printer always took care to select a German | 


roller-boy, in conversation with whom he could 
acquire the idiom of a living language. At 
work, in the intervals of work, and far into the 
hours of night, the young man pursued his 
studies. His intellect, hungering for food, threw 
out its feelers in the direction of many depart- 
ments of knowledge, but at length concentrated 
all its energies upon the study of languages. 


After making much progress alone, he applied to | 


Dr. Isaac Nordheimer, then Professor of the 


Oriental Languages in the University of the city | 


of Now York, for instruction in Hebrew. Dr. 
Nordheimer soon discerned the talent of his pu- 
pil, and a warm friendship speedily sprang up 
between teacher and scholar. With Mr. Tur- 
ner’s aid, Dr. Nordheimer was enabled, in 1838, 
to complete his “ Critical Grammar of the He- 
brew Language.” The following extract from 
the preface contains a generous and well-de- 
served tribute to his pupil and friend: 

“The author takes a most sincere pleasure in 
being able thus publicly to render his acknow- 
ledgments to his friend, Mr. Wm. W. Turner, 
for his constant and essential aid in both the 
literary and typographical execution of the pre- 
sent work. And he cordially admits, that, 
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should it be regarded as an acceptable addition 
to the valuable labors of American scholars in 
this department of philology, among which the 
grammar of Professor Stuart certainly stands 
preéminent, a great share of the credit will be 
due to his friend. Indeed, without some degree 
of assistance, the work could not have appeared 
at all for the present, as the author feels not yet 
sufficiently master of the English language to 
venture on such an undertaking unaided. At 
the same time he may be allowed the gratifica- 
tion of introducing to the literary public this, 
young gentleman, whose great talents and ex- 
traordinary zeal for learning, have enabled him, 
while in the daily practice of his profession as a 
printer, to make uncommon progress in philo- 
logical pursuits, and will doubtless ere long insure 
him a favorable notice by means of an indepen- 
dent publication of his own.” 

Thus handsomely introduced to the literary 
| world, Mr. Turner soon found himself in a posi- 





| tion to relinquish his labor in the printing-office; 
| and henceforward he applied himself to studies 
His opportunities for study were 


and employments connected with philological 
| pursuits. He became librarian of the N. Y. Qni- 
versity ; subsequently he was chosen instructor 
in the Hebrew and cognate languages in the 
Union Theological Seminary of this city, a situa- 
tion which he held till 1852, when he removed 
to Washington on receiving the appointment of 
librarian to the Patent Office. 

From the time of the publication of the Hebrew 
Grammar, Mr. Turner's aid and advice were con- 
stantly in demand in the preparation of works 
on philology and linguistics. A brief enumeration 
of his literary labors is all we can find room for 
here. With Dr. Nordheimer he prepared a He- 
brew Chrestomathy. Of his translations we may 
record the first volume of Mackeldey’s Compen- 
dium of Modern Civil Law, in conjunction with 
Dr. Kaufmann ; Von Raumer's United States, pub- 
lished by the Langleys; and the article on Fine 
Arts in the Iconographic Encyclopedia. The 
Latin-English Lexicon compiled by Andrews from 
the larger work of Freund is mainly indebted for 
its accuracy and completeness to Mr. Turner's 
varied learning and industry. The Dakotah 
Grammar and Dictionary, and also the Yoruba 
| Grammar and Dictionary, both published by the 
| Smithsonian Institution, are all, save the collec- 

tion of materials, substantially his works. The 
Transactions of the Oriental and Ethnological 
| Societies are indebted to him for many valuable 
papers; and these contributions have perhaps 
done more than anything else to establish his 
| reputation. He also contributed to the Biblio- 
| theca Sacra. Other works besides those enu- 
merated, have more or less benefited by his ad- 
vice and assistance. 
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This short sketch of Mr. Turner’s life gives 
& very inadequate idea of his acquirements. 
Gifted with a peculiar genius for the acquisition | 
of languages, his energies carried him far beyond | 
the ordinary limits of classical learning. He | 
plunged into the study of Oriental languages 
with extraordinary diligence and enthusiasm. | 
Without cataloguing his acquisitions in this de- 
partment of knowledge, we will simply say that | 
we use the word Oriental in the most compre- | 
hensive sense, embracing both ancient and mo- | 
dern dialects. His paper on the Interpretation | 
of the 68th Psalm in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” for 
May, 1848 ; his Account of a Japanese Romance; | 
and his paper on a Phoenician Inscription at 
Sidon, in the transactions of the Oriental Society, 
faintly indicate the wide range of his attain- 
ments. Mr. Turner also made the languages of 
the North American Indians a special object of 
study. 
cipation expressed by Dr. Nordheimer has never 
been fully realized. One reason for this, indeed, 
may be found in an amiable feature of his char- 
acter. Ever ready to promote the cause of learn- 
ing, his advice and codperation were always at 
the service not only of friends but even of com- 
parative strangers. His were the silent labors 
of the chamber counsel, while others held the 
ear of the court. But although he has not given 
to the world any independent publication, he has 
done enough to establish himself as an Oriental 
Scholar and Comparative Philologist of the first 
mark, and his reputation in this department is 
European as well as American. 

And here we may quote the “ Providence 
Journal :” 


“ But it was not only with the Oriental lan- 
guages that Professor Turner was familiar. Ile 
read French, German, Spanish, Italian, and Rus- 
sian, and had a critical knowledge of the Latin 
and Greek. The learned Lexicons of Professor 
Robinson also passed through his hands for 
final revision, before they were issued from the 
press. 

“Some fifteen years since, Prof. Turner be- 
came acquainted with the venerable Albert 


Gallatin, who, discovering the remarkable saga- | 


city which his young friend had for philological 
studies, induced him to investigate the languages 
of the North American Indians. Prof. Turner 
took this up, and was, at the time of his death, 
more familiar with them than any person now 
living. These, with his ethnological stndies, 
brought him in close contact with Mr. Gallatin, 
who entertained for him a strong affection. 
With other gentlemen of similar tastes, he was 
in the habit of meeting every Saturday evening 
at the house of his venerable friend, where the 
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evening was spent in discussions relutive to eth- 
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nology, but chiefly in that branch of it which 
related to American Indians. 

“Professor Turner was highly esteemed by 
the literary and scientific men in Washington, 
where one of his last works was the preparation 
of a dictionary of one of the African languages, 
printed by the Smithsonian Institution. Late in 
October he came to New York, chiefly to attend 
the meeting of the Oriental Society, where he 
remained until about a week before his death. 
His friends there observed a great change in him, 
but little dreamt that his end was so near. His 
disease was diabetes.” 

Professor Turner was essentially a self-made 

His industry and application were untir- 
Difficulties stimulated rather than deterred 
In the midst of doubts and obscurities his 
mind seemed unerringly and instinctively, as by 


ing. 


‘ t | a law of nature, to point in the direction of the 
It is much to be regretted that the anti- 


truth. He was simple and unpretending in de- 
meanor, genial and friendly in his social rela- 
tions. The writer of this brief notice, who knew 
him intimately for more than twenty years, can- 
not remember of him an angry word, a harsh 
expression, or an unbecoming action. Kind and 
liberal in his judgment of others, he was severe 
only to himself. His death has left a gap in many 
families. who, while they are proud of the repu- 
tation of the scholar, will still more affectionately 
treasure the memory of the friend. 

As Mr. Turner is understood to have left a 
variety of manuscripts, it is hoped that they will 
be placed in competent hands for examination. 


Mrs. Hannan Conant, wife of Col. Wm.u1amM 
Wartine, died at Concord, Mass., on the 19th 
November. She was born October 20, 1788, on 
the same day and hour with her husband, who 
survived her. She was lineally descended in the 
fifth generation, from Roger Conant, who came 
over to this country in 1623. Roger was grand- 
son of John Conant of Gittisham, near Honiton, 
England, where the family had been settled for 
many generations. According to Mr. Thornton’s 
recent publication, “On the landing at Cape 
Ann, or the First Charter,” Roger Conant was 
the tirst governo: of the first permanent colony 
settled on the territory of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company. Ile lived at Cape Ann a few years, 
but subsequently, to avoid controversy with Cap- 
tain Miles Standish and the Plymouth Colony, 
he established himself at Salem, which city was 
founded by him. He built the first house there, 
which he subsequently ceded to Governor Endi- 
eott. This old hause still remains in good pre- 
servation. Roger Conant was 32 years old when 
he came over. Tle died in 1679, aged 88 years. 
His grandson, Lot, was born in 1677, and died 
1767, aged 90 years. Ilis grandson, Lot, was 
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° Oh | 
born prior to 1767, and was the father of Mrs. 


Whiting. Thus it appears that the span of two 
lives covers the whole period which has inter- 
vened between the time of the first settlers of 
this country and the present generation! Mrs. 
Whiting had reached the age of 71 years. She 
was a lady of great energy and decision of char- 


acter, of spotless purity and of self-sacrificing | 


generosity. Though for many years an invalid, 
and mingling but little in society, yet she was 
widely respected and beloved. 


Tue Ion. Z. Cortins Lez, Judge of the Su- 
preme Court at Baltimore, died on the 26th ult. 
He was a man of remarkable eminence in his 
profession, and an eloquent and effective public 
speaker. The ‘Baltimore Clipper” says: 
** Judge Lee was the descendant of a celebrated 
Virginia family, several members of which— 


tichard Henry, Francis Lightfoot, and Arthur | 


Lee - 


fill an illustrious space in the history of 
the 


Revolution. Tis father, Richard Bland Lee, 


a gentleman of eminent literary abilities, was | 


one of the representatives of Virginia in the 
first Congress, and enjoyed the esteem and con- 
fidence of Washington and Madison, by the 
former of whom he was earnestly requested to 
write a history of the Revolution, but declined 
doing so from reasons of a personal nature. At 
the time of his death, which occurred in 1827, 
Mr. Lee was Judge of the Orphan’s Court of 
Washington City. His mother, the widow of 
the late Judge Lee, was Miss Collins, of Phila- 
delphia, a lady of some literary distinction, who, 
surviving her husband many years, died in 
Washington at the remarkable age of 90. Z. 
Collins Lee was educated in one of the Virginia 
Universities in company with Governor Henry 
A. Wise, Wm. Cost Johnson, R. M. T. Munter, 
and several others who have since attained to 
high political honors, After graduating, young 
Lee read law under the direction of the eminent 
Win. Wirt, and shortly after the successful con- 
clusion of his studies, repaired to Baltimore, 
where he continued the practice of his profes- 
sion, and with success. His efforts in the cele- 
brated case of Stewart, indicted for the murder 
of his father, and in which he made closing 
speech for the defence, and in that of Cook, the 
mail robber, gained him much popular distine- 
tion. Upon the accession of Mr. Tyler to the 
Presidential chair, he appointed Mr. Lee, upon 
the recommendation of Hon. Henry A. Wise, 
District Attorney, a position he filled until the 
termination of Mr. Tyler’s administration. He 
wis complimented by a reappointment by Presi- 
dent Fillmore, thus occupying the office for 
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nearly eight years. Fora brief season he served 
as Director on the part of the State in the Bal- 


| timore and Ohio Railroad, and in the month of 


November, 1855, was elected Judge of the Su- 
perior Court, resigning his position, through ill 


| health, a few weeks ago.” 


Asa A, Gores, of Preston, Conn., died in that 
town on the Ist Dec., at the age of eighty-one 
years and five months. He was the last survivor 
of the Wyoming massacre, having been carried 
away when a child, in his mother’s arms. His 
father and all his relations, but his mother, were 


| killed. 


Ar Stockbridge, Mass., Dec. 8, Turopore 
SepewIick, in his 48th year. Ile was attached 
to the Legation of the Hon. Edward Livingston 
at Paris. On his return he practised law in this 
city. The “Evening Post” thus speaks of his chief 
pursuits, to which we may add his oftice as Presi- 
dent ofthe Crystal Palace Association, and his con- 
tributions to ‘“ Harper’s Magazine” and ** Week- 
ly.” Ile wrote the leading articles of the latter 
for some time after its commencement. In Jan. 
1856 he contributed an interesting paper to the 
magazine, entitled, ‘* English Wigs and Gowns, 
by a Barrister without Wig or Gown.” Says the 
‘* Post :” 

“Mr. Sedgwick was a distinguished member 
of a distinguished family. His large native 
powers of mind had been sedulously cultivated, 
not only in the walks of his profession, but in 
general literature. As a writer upon law, as 
well as a practical lawyer, Mr. Sedgwick enjoyed 
a high reputation. His political essays, the most 
of which were contributed to the ‘ Evening 
Post,’ under the signature of *‘ Veto,’ were remark- 
able for their noble and independent spirit, their 
soundness of judgment, and their clearness and 
vigor of style. We have no doubt that many of 
the older readers of this journal still recall these 
essays, and their effects upon the political con- 
troversies of his day. Mr. Sedgwick wrote, we 
believe, in early life, a biography of William Liv- 
ingston, Governor of New Jersey; and he edited 
more recently a collection of the writings of 
William Leggett. Otherwise his authorship was 
contined to his profession. His abilities and ac- 
complishments fitted Mr. Sedgwiek peculiarly 
for political life, but his tastes kept him to his 
home and his library. Save the office of District 
Attorney, given him by Mr. Buchanan, he never 
held any public position. He had travelled much 
in Europe, was master of several languages, an 
instructive an eloquent talker, aud a genial com- 
panion.” 
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Hotes on Books. 


Collections of the Maine Historical Society. vol. 
vi. Portland: Published for the Society, 1859. 
8vo. 435 pp. 

Tus creditable volume, carefully edited by Wm. 

Willis, Esq., the President, contains an article 

on the Scotch and Irish immigration to Maine, 

and Presbyterianism in New England, by the 
editor; the early lawyers of Lincoln and Ken- 
nebec counties, by Frederic Allen; the early 
history of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 

Maine, by Rev. E. Ballard; Memoirs of Benja- 

min Vaughan, Rev. John Murray, Albert Galla- 

tin and Parker Cleveland; two articles on coins 
found in Maine; two articles on the Abenaki 

Indians, and one on the Indians of Hudson’s 

Bay; part of a Memoir of La Motte Cadillac; 

two articles on Weymouth’s voyage, Waldo’s 

circular, Pownall’s certificate, a paper on the 

French neutrals, and another on the Oyster 

Shell Deposits on Damariscotta River, with the 

proceedings of the Society for the year 1859. 
Several of the papers are of great interest, es- 

pecially those on Weymouth’s voyage, and the 

two contributions to the ecclesiastical history of 
the State. The articles on coins contain much 
local information, pleasantly given; but we won- 
der that the notice of La Motte Cadillac should 
emit the fact that he was Governor of Louisiana, 

Mr. Kidder’s paper on the Abnakis is interest- 
ing, but seems to us incorrect in the statements 
of the French connection with the tribe, and in 
the origin of the St. Francis village, which grew 
out of the Algonquin mission of St. Joseph or 
Sillery, and was transferred first to the Falls of 
the Chaudiére, and then to its present location. 
The origin and first transfer may be traced in 
the letters of the Bigots. We call on the Maine 

Historical Society in this connection to establish 

the proper spelling of Rale’s name; he wrote, 

clearly and distinctly, Seb. Rale, without s, and 
without accent, circumflex or acute. 
bulary is a strange jumble of English and Indian, 


and would seem to show that the author of the | 


Spelling Book was no great master of the lan- 
guage. 

The treaties, with their facsimiles, were well 
worth preserving. 

The paper of Mr. Vetromile, on the Abnakis, 
disappoints us; it is rambling, incorrect and 
visionary. As a specimen, we may note that he 
derives Taranteens, the New England name for 
the Abnakis, from Atironta, the name of a Hu- 
ron chief in Upper Canada, as though the Puri- 
tans of Massachusetts would call a tribe in Maine 
after a western convert of the French Jesuits! 
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His etymology of the word Abnaki is almost as 
bad. He admits that Abnaki is not the name 
which the people gave themselves, yet attempts 
to interpret it in their language, and make them 
the primitive nation. The name Abnaki was 
given by the Algonquins of the St. Lawrence, 
and in its fullest form, was Wabenaquiois, ex- 
plained as “men of the eastern land.” That this 
explanation is correct, may be inferred from the 
fact that the Algonquins of Wisconsin gave this 
name to the Oneidas when they removed to 
Green Bay, a few years since. The Chippeway 
differs very little from the Algonquin of the 
Lake of the Two Mountains, the oldest Algonquin 
mission in Lower Canada; and in Chippeway 
we have wabanon, from the east; aki, earth ; 
ininiwag, men; or wabanakiwag, men from the 
eastern land, identical with the old wabenaquiois, 
or wek, as it was also written. 





The voca- | 


The name is not found in Biard, nor in any 
New England work, as no tribe east or south of 
them would call them the men from the east 


The Council of Revision of the State of New 
York ; its History ; a History of the Court 
with which its Members were connected ; Bio- 
graphical Sketches of its Members, and ita 
Vetoes. By Alfred B. Street. Albany: Wil- 
liam Gould. 8vo., pp. 573. 

Tus is an important accession to the judicial 

history of the State, traced with the accuracy 

and acumen of a diligent and practised investi- 
gator of our early annals = Mr. Street's position 
as State Librarian, and his intimacy with the 
legislative body, have undoubtedly given him 
great facilities for such a work; while the labors 
necessarily expended upon it entitle him to great 
regard with those who, in these shifting times, 
would preserve the great landmarks of our poli- 
tical and social progress. He narrates trom the 
first foundations, the composition, appointments 
and chief incidents of the old Council of Revi- 
sion, supervising bills and acts of the Legislature, 
founded in 1777, and terminating with the con- 
vention of 1821; the Court of Impeachment and 


| Errors, which, dating from the same period of 


foundation, had a larger existence, until the con- 
stitution of 1846; the old Chancery Jurisdiction, 
which, handed down from early provincial times, 





and undergoing various modifications, expired 


! also at the last mentioned date; the Surrogate’s 


Oourt; the ancient Supreme Court, and the Ad- 
| miralty jurisdiction of the State. The biographi- 
| cal sketches are important records of many dis- 
| tinguished men, whose fame and claims to his- 
| torie attention have received too little attention. 
| There are minute details, among others of the 
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Clintons, of Chancellor Livingston, Egbert Ben- 
son; a brief but suggestive inventory. The sec- 
tion devoted to the Vetoes of the Council of 
Revision is of great interest to members of the 
bar. It exhibits the debates and arguments 
fully, from authentic records procured in the 
office of the Secretary of State. In the words 
of Mr. Street, amply sustained by his documents, 
“The distinguished men that composed the 
Council, anxious not only to vindicate their 
vetoes to the public, but knowing they would 
encounter the objections and arguments of the 
Legislature, framed them with great care, and 
they cousequently will be found marked by 
vigor, clearness and logical precision, both in 
thought and expression.” 

The profession will thank Mr. Street for his 
well directed labors. 


A Critical Dictionary of English Literature and 
British and American Authors, living and 
deceased, from the earliest accounts to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Containing 
thirty thousand biographies and literary no- 
tices, with forty indexes of subjects. By J. 
Austin Allibone. “The chief glory of every 
people arises from its authors.”—Dr. Johnson. 
Vol.i. Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson. 1859. 
Royal 8vo., 1006 pp. 

Mr. Attrpone has undertaken an immense work, 

and executed it as well as man could be expeeted 

to do it. How impossible it is for any one man to 
carry out the project of including all authors, we 
felt when, turning through for names known to us, 
we counted up over a hundred which had escaped 
his research. Other bookworms could doubtless 
give similar lists; but this detracts little from 
the value of the work, which is so far in advance 
of every other attempt of the kind, that we won- 
der rather at its success than its failures. The 
critical portion is extremely meritorious ; and as 
the author embraces living writers, the work af- 
fords a critical history of English literature to 
the present time, invaluable to all, The ensuing 


volumes are now desired by every one who has | 
become a habitual thumber of its accurate and | 


most useful pages, and these are many ; for it is 
the indispensable library companion of every 
reading man. 


Battles of the United States by Sea and Land. 
By Henry B. Dawson, member of the New 
York Historical Society, &c. No. 24. New 
York: Johnson, Fry & Co., 1859. 


Tuts elaborate work has entered on the second 


volume, and will soon be brought to a close. It 
will be one of the indispensable works in every 


| historical and general library, no less than a 
favorite with all our countrymen. It is no super- 
ticial book, but one of most extensive, careful 
and conscientious research ; every statement is 
authenticated by references to authorities; and 
for more important battles, the various official 
reports, and other contemporaneous accounts 
are given. Mr. Dawson’s style is nervous and 
vigorous, with no false ornament or glitter ; 
interesting in a high degree. The publishers 
have done justice to the subject and the work, 
and have made it a noble volume. 


History of Independence Hall ; from the earliest 
period to the present time. Embracing bio- 
graphies of the immortal signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, with historical sketches 
of the sacred relics preserved in that sanctu- 
ary of American Freedom. By D. W. Belisle, 
Philadelphia: James Challen & Son, 1859. 
12mo. 896 pp. 

Tris is intended rather as a popular work than 

as a closely historical contribution. It is not 

free from errors of fact and style, but contains 
in a brief compass, sketches of the lives of the 

Signers, and of some other men of '76. A 

smaller portion than the title would lead one to 

suppose, is devoted to the actual history of the 

Hall, and the description of its contents. The 

work is dedicated to Millard Fillmore. 


Historical and Biterary Intelligence. 


Tne New Yory Historroat Soorery celebrated 
is fifty-fifth anniversary on Tuesday, the 22d of 
December, 1859. The Rev. Thomas De Witt, 
D.D., acted as chaplain on the occasion. The 
anniversary discourse was delivered by the Hon. 
George Folsom, and met with universal favor 
from all who listened to it. A resolution of 
thanks was offered by Rev. Dr. McVicar, of Co- 
lumbia College, and unanimously adopted. 

The main subject of the discourse was the 
| Whigs of the British Parliament at the time of 

the passage of the Stamp Act, and during the 
American Revolution ; with special reference to 
Col. Isaac Barré, whose military and parlia- 
mentary career was illustrated at considerable 
length, but was listened to throughout with 
marked attention. 


Tue old Raleigh tavern at Williamsburgh, Va., 
was destroyed by fire a short time since. The 
vld Raleigh was famous as the place where 
Patrick Henry stopped when he made his début 
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in the house of Burgesses; and it was in his 
chamber in this old tavern that he concocted 
his speeches. 
tavern that the great and patriotic of Virgina’s 
sons met in committee to deliberate in the dark- 
est period of the nation’s history; and it was 
from this house that those resolves emanated 


the arbitrary movements of Great Britain. 


Mr. Frank Moore’s newspaper “ Diary of the 
Revolution” meets with continued favor. It 
carries one back to the very times it so well illus- 
trates, and shows “the form and pressure” of 
the period that “‘ tried men’s souls.” No labored 
description can be half so graphic as the various 
extracts from the publications of the day, in all 
the simplicity and strength, and with the inter- 
esting details that belong to the productions of 
men in earnest, and thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of independence. Mr. Moore’s work can- 
not fail to become a household book throughout 
our country. 

It has already reached a second edition. In ac- 
cordance with the suggestion in our last number, 
a list of “ authorities” has been issued to sub- 
scribers on a separate sheet. 


Tue Hakluyt Society announces “ A Collec- 
tion of Documents, forming a Monograph of the 
Voyages of Henry Hudson,” edited, with an in- 
troduction, by George Archer. 


Tue work of M. Mirelet, the recent French 
scientific explorer of Yucatan and the adjacent 
regions, is shortly to be published in a transla- 
tion by Mrs. E. G. Squier, the wife of the travel- 
ler. It is entitled, “Itza, or Travels in the Un- 
explored Regions of Central America.” 


Tue first volume of “ Lossing’s Life of Philip 
Schuyler” is in press, and will soon be issued. 
The same author has also commenced a history 
of the war of 1812, to be illustrated and printed 
uniform with his “Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion,” which will probably be issued in numbers. 


Mr. Busuynet has in preparation a second 
volume of his work on “‘ American Tokens,” 
which will be illustrated with plates. 


WE learn that the Rev. Frederic Denison, of 
Mystic Bridge, Ct., has nearly ready for the 
press the “ Annals of Groton,” Ct. 


WE conclude in the present number the repub- 


lication of Mr. Tilden’s poems. 


It is a very rare 
and curious tract. 


We have heard uf but a sin- 
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It was under the roof of this old | 


| in that work. 
which made Virginia foremost in opposition to | 
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' gle copy of the original, that, namely in the pos- 
session of Mr. George Ticknor, of Boston, by 
whom the volume was kindly loaned for the 
illustration of our early American poetry, to the 


| editors of “ The Cyclopedia of American Litera- 


ture.” A portion only of the poems was printed 
The whole of this novel historical 
pamphlet of poems is now before the readers of 
the Historical Magazine. in the present and two 
preceding numbers, completed from Mr. Tick- 
nor’s copy. 


Tue Bradford Club of this city (New York) 
will shortly issue another volume containing the 
poems known as the “ Croakers,” written by the 
late Joseph R. Drake and Fitz Greene Halleck. 


IRVINGIANA, 


A collection with this title of the papers brought 
out as tributes to the late Washington Irving, 
has been published at the office of the Historical 
Magazine, in uniform style with this periodi- 
cal. It contains, in 64 pages, the proceedings in 
full of the Historical Societies of New York and 
Massachusetts, with the speeches and addresses 
of the Hon. Luther Bradish, President King, 
Dr. Bethune, the Hon. George Bancroft, Dr. J. 





W. Francis, Professor Longfellow, the Hon. 
Edward Everett, the letter of George Sumner, 
etc.; “Memoranda of the literary career of 
Washington Irving,” by Evert A. Duyckinck; 
the pulpit remarks of the Rev. Dr. Creighton, of 
the Rev. Dr. Chapin, of the Rev. Dr. Morgan, 
of the Rev. Mr. Todd; a poem by II. T. Tucker- 
man ; the essays and sketches of George William 
Curtis, Frederick 8. Cozzens, etc.; accounts of 
visits to Sunnyside, by N. P. Willis, Theodore 
Tilton, Osmond Tiffany and others, with letters 
of Mr. Irving, etc., ete. It is illustrated by a 
new engraving from an original sketch of Mr. 
Irving at Sunnyside, in 1848, by F. O. C. Darley, 
and a fac simile page of the Sketch Book, from 
the origina! MS. in the possession of Mr. J. Car- 
son Brevoort. The whole will, we trust, be 
thought a desirable addition to the Historical 
Magazine, well worth the moderate price asked 
for it. It will be sent postage free to the sub- 
scribers to the Historical Magazine, on the 
receipt of fifty cents in postage stamps. The ex- 
pense of the work, which contains the matter of 
a fair sized duodecimo volume, does not permit 
us to present it gratis to our readers; but we 
have, at some sacrifice of interest, issued it in a 
form convenient for preservation and binding 
with the magazine. Orders from the trade and 
others are solicited by 





Cnartes B. Ricuarpson, 
Publisher of the Historical Magazine, 





